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INTRODUCTION 

By MAJOFPgENERAL A. N. ROCHFORT, C.B^ CM.G. 

Late Inspector Royal Horse and Field Artillery. 

scientific treatment of the art of teaching 
^ riding is no novelty, as the works in many 
languages which have been consulted by Major 
Birch bear ample testimony, but the variety of 
views expressed therein by the authors is confus- 
ing, and it is apparent that the methods which 
have from time to time been adopted and then 
abandoned, only to be rediscovered as something 
new, partake rather of the nature of haphazard 
expedients than of principles established on a well- 
thought-out foundation. 

That a similar divergence of views and practfce 
now exists amongst authorities on the subject is 
equally true. 

Under these circumstances I venture to think 
that the present work will be found most valu- 

I 
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able ; the author has by exhaustive research 
rescued from books no longer generally available 
much that is good, while his reasons for not 
agreeing with some of the views expressed by 
these writers are convincing ; and, last but not 

least, he has shown clearly in Sections XV and 

# 

XVI what the aim of the instructor in riding 
should be, and the best means to that end. 

There is, I think, no portion of the book more 
interesting than Section II, where he deals with 
the evolution of the present-day seat on a horse, 
and shows how the pendulum, after oscillating 
between the extreme of the “Haute Ecole,” or 
straight-legged seat, and its opposite as practised 
by Tod Sloan and bn imitators, both of which are 
unsuited to genera’ purposes, has finally come to 
rest at the hunting seat. We ought therefore to 
hear no more of the military seat as such ; — there 
never have been any good reasons for such a 
distinction, and it would be particularly un- 
desirable at present, when the military net is 
spread to catch many that can never be trained 
under purely military auspices. 

During the time I held the appointment of In- 
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spector of Royal Horse and Field Artillery, I had 
exceptional opportunities of observing the results 
of the instructional methods initiated by Major 
Birch and carried out under his direction ; and 
although it is not contended that his method 
offers the only means of teaching a man to ride, 
yet the system is certainly a very efficient one 
for training the Regular Mounted Soldier to be 
a horseman in a short time, and I believe that, so 
far as circumstances permit, the application of the 
principles advocated would prove valuable in the 
training of the Territorial Forces, where time is 
an even more important factor. 

At a time when science, by adapting the means 
of mechanical locomotion to road transport, has 
already done so much to emancipate horses from 
some of the drudgery of which they have hitherto 
been the victims, it is opportune to further enlist 
its aid in training them for the higher functions 
for which in the future they will be more generally 
used. The art of horse-training in this country 
has been too long neglected, as a result of which, 
the waste in prematurely broken-down and vicious 
animals is probably greater than is generally realised. 
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Natural aptitude and the sporting instincts 
hereditary in our race have done much to 
minimise the necessity of scientifically training 
the man, but it is not so with the horse ; it is to 
be hoped that Part II of this work will therefore 
appeal the more forcibly to that large section of 
the public which is interested in the production 
and training of young horses, and that those who 
peruse its pages will conclude that there is no 
short cut to horse-training, but that, on the 
contrary, the intellectual and physical training 
of the horse must commence when young and be 
progressive. 



PREFACE 

TN the ‘year 1905 I was appointed to command 
the Riding Establishment at Woolwich, and 
found myself responsible for the training of 
instructors in Equitation for the Royal Regiment 
of Artillery. 

Few men can have had the exceptional oppor- 
tunities I enjoyed of putting every known 
method, English and foreign', of teaching riding 
and training horses to a practical test ; there were 
rarely less than two hundred budding horsemen 
under instruction at a time, and they were replaced 
as they became efficient, and at least sixty young 
horses passed through the Establishment' yearly. 

My first attempt at literature on the subject 
was to write short articles in Service journals 
embodying the outcome of my experiences as 
to the best and quickest manner of teaching 

riding, in order to lessen my correspondence 

S 
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with Battery Commanders and others ; but this 
was not altogether successful, as any system is 
useless unless the instructor knows the why and 
wherefore of what he Is teaching. 

Officers and non-commissioned officers of the 
Territorial Forces have now to teach riding, and 
they have not the advantages of some* of their 
brothers in the Regulars who pass through 
instructors’ courses. To them especially I would 
address these pages, but trust they may be of 
use to everybody, old and young, who is inter- 
ested in riding and training, as military riding is 
now no different from any other. 

There are so very many books on equitation 
that of course it has been necessary to cover old 
ground, but I believe that some features of the 
science, for science it is, have been treated in 
a new way. No book, as far as I am aware, 
recommends the system of teaching riding ad- 
vocated in these pages, which I, and others who 
have tried it, have proved to ensure quickness 
and safety, with the minimum of discomfort to 
both horse and rider during the process. 

In Part II, devoted to horse-training, I have 
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endeavoured to emphasise the value of early 
handling and development of the horse’s mind, 
and have gone fully into the subject of permanent 
horse-balance and its extreme importance, a thing 
not very generally understood in England. 

I have dealt with both riding and training 
from a nlbre or less historical point of view, not 
only to give instructors some idea of bygone 
ways of riding and of teaching equitation and 
to point out why they fell into disuse, but also 
to prevent the possible reintroduction of obsolete 
methods which time and experience have proved 
to be faulty. I have freely quoted from equine 
literature where I have thought it to be desirable, 
but it must not be inferred that the authors 
mentioned are the only ones I have studied. As 
this work is intended to be little more than a 
handbook, I have not burdened it with a biblio- 
graphy of all the works I have consulted. 

Without the assistance of my successor, Msqor 
the Hon. W. Sclater Booth, R.H.A., and his 
kindness in continuing experiments in the Riding 
Establishment in proof of various theories we 
both wished to advance, several parts of this 
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book could never have been written. To the 
staff of the Riding Establishment, who have been 
ever ready to try new departures, my thanks are 
also due ; as also to Colonel H. de la P. Gough, 
commanding i6th Lancers, the Messrs. Miller, 
Mr. R. Donaldson-Hudson, and to Mr. C. S. 
Jackson, M.A., Instructor of Mathenfetics and 
Mechanics at the Royal Military Academy, 
Woolwich ; also to Major G. H. A. White, 
R.F.A., for some of the illustrations. 

A small portion of the material has appeared 
in three articles in the Royal Artillery "Journal, 
and in one in the Cavalry Journal, the Editor 
of the former having kindly allowed the repro- 
duction of the plates which illustrated them. 

The photographs of Plates I, VIII, and IX 
were taken by the Sport and General Illustrations 
Co., the remainder, excepting Plate X, by 
Mr. Higgins, photographer at the Royal Military 
Academy, Woolwich ; the riders in the latter (with 
the exception of Plate VI) being Sergeant-Major 
J. Lynch (W.O.), R.H.A., Sergeant-Major 
Wark, R.H.A., and Bombardier Wright, R.H.A. 

N. B. 
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I 

ON NECESSITY FOR APPLYING SCIENTIFIC 

PRINCIPLES TO THE TEACHING OF RIDING 
AND THE TRAINING OF HORSES 

“The most exalted seat in the world is the saddle of a swift horse, 
and the best companion for all time is a book.'' Arad Poetry. 

■pNGLAND has long been behind other 
European nations in certain branches of 
the equestrian art, and rather despises foreigners 
for the time and trouble they bestow on riding 
instruction and on the higher education of the 
horse. General von Bernhardi says that “ Anglo- 
maniacs and faddists still seek to exercise an 
influence the reverse of favourable in this respect.” 
France, Austria, and Italy, to quote only three 
countries, aim at making both the horse’s and*the 
man’s training as perfect and as comprehensive 
as possible. 

Riding for spectacular purposes, whether in the 

riding school or the show-ring, is unlikely 

11 
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to appeal to the average Englishman who hunts 
and plays polo ; and we can take it that what in 
old days was called the “ Great Saddle,” and now 
“ advanced Haute Ecole ” work, is of no practical 
value, nor do we meet such jumps as the “piano,” 
and three rails of progressive heights, so placed 
that they must be jumped as one obstacle* outside 
Olympia. We learn, however, from the foreigner 
the value of training both man and horse syste- 
matically for a particular object, as against our 
happy-go-lucky methods ; whatever success these 
may meet with being really in advance of their 
deserts. 

The Messrs. Miller, at Rugby, train ponies as 
well as, if not better than, anybody else in the 
world, and in some other individual cases excellent 
results are obtained ; but speaking generally, the 
farmer’s son handles the colt with but little idea 
of how to set about it, and the dealer’s lad will 
probably complete the breaking — for education it 
can hardly be called — the horse being then sold 
as a finished hunter or hack. If he is properly 
balanced and has a good mouth the purchaser is 
exceptionally lucky, and if the animal answers to 
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the leg he is luckier still. An Irish dealer at the 
Dublin Horse Show once told me that he had a 
wonderful horse to sell me ; the remark caused 
no surprise, but 1 had the curiosity to ask why 
the animal was wonderful. “ Your honour,” was 
the reply, “he can walk, trot, and gallop, and 
there are very few horses in the show that can 
do that.” If we take the brains and time that 
are put into horse-training abroad as a guide, 
it is really surprising that so many horses at home 
should be able to walk, trot, and gallop in proper 
form. Many so-called trained animals which are 
sold out of England or Ireland to go abroad 
are treated as unbroken on their arrival unless 
over six years old, and are trained from the 
beginning. 

As far as the teaching of riding is concerned, 
our boys are generally taught by the family 
coachman, often a poor horseman and with no 
theoretical knowledge ; a typical case of the Blind 
leading the blind. 

I recently visited the French Cavalry School 
at Saumur, perhaps the largest and most complete 
establishment of its kind in the world, and 
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witnessed a performance given in the riding 
school by the i^cuyers (picked riding instructors). 
They rode in buckskin saddles, having rolls in 
front of the flap, and a large roll behind the 
seat ; the lower part of the leg was drawn back, 
and in many cases the knee was not touch- 
ing the saddle. The make of the saddle and 
the grip below the knee maintained the rider’s 
seat when the horse did violent and extrava- 
gant exercises such as the “courbette” (rearing) 
“croupade” (kicking out behind), and the 
“ cabriole ” (Plate I) (jumping off the ground and 
extending the fore and hind legs). The French 
claim that this seat is necessary in order that 
the “ aids ” may be applied delicately, but lady 
exponents of the Haute fecole perform the 
work just as well on trained horses, although 
they cannot apply the leg as a man does. 

I was not at all struck with the seat, and 
altlibugh I was privileged to see no jumping, a 
careful examination of many photographs taken 
on the spot proved that it is abandoned in favour 
of our hunting seat for* more practical work, and 
a very firm assiette ” they seem to have attained. 
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This riding-school performance is frequently 
carried out with the object of demonstrating to 
embryo instructors to what a high pitch horse- 
training can be carried, and of its kind it is 
perfectly excellent. The horses are first of all 
taught their work tied between two pillars, and 
without men on their backs. Some of the aids 
employed can hardly be called delicate, even when 
the education is complete ; for example, to make 
the horse kick up behind, the rider gives him a 
severe cut with the whip just above his hocks. 
Doubtless these exercises develop useful muscles 
in the horse and ensure his correct balance, as no 
unbalanced horse could perform them, but we 
need not copy either this training or what is 
considered the necessary seat for it ; the muscles 
of the horse can be developed by far simpler 
means, and balancing is part of the animal’s 
ordinary education. It is only fair, however, to 
add that these same horses can travel overlfour 
miles of stiffish made-up country, the highest 
practical test possible in France, where natural 
fences of any sort are the exception. 

The only Haute Ecole exercise I have ever 
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heard of with a specific object peculiar to itself 
is the Spanish trot, which is said to cure 
stumbling ; but as Mr. Swire has recently told 
us that horses possessing this accomplishment are 
apt to do it unasked when waiting their turn at a 
fence out hunting and to strike other horses, its 
all-round value is doubtful. 

From a recent conversation with a Spanish and 
a French officer concerning “show jumping,” I 
learn that the thirst for extremely fancy obstacles 
is the outcome of some years’ training in this 
particular sphere abroad. Fresh jumps are in- 
vented directly horses become clever at those in 
use ; let us hope that the limit of the animal’s 
powers will shortly be reached. I was, however, 
informed by the Commandant of Saumur that 
the progressive training of horses and riders for 
jumping had almost entirely eliminated accidents. 

What we in England should aim at now is the 
application of scientific principles to the ordinary 
teaching of riding and the training of horses, and 
in this we can take a lesson from abroad without 
going into any extravagances. 

Towards the end of the reign of James I 
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serious efforts appear to have been made to 
improve horse training and riding in England. 
Lord Mostyn possesses an MS. bearing date 
1618, in which the Lord President of the Council 
of the Marches urges the Deputy-Lieutenants 
of Flint to found a Riding Academy out of the 
rates, whire horsemanship, “ a necessary and 
useful part of every gentleman’s breeding, and a 
thing of high estimation throughout the most 
flourishing and best governed part of the world,” 
could be properly taught and horses trained. It 
is fair to assume that this movement was not 
confined to one county. The Deputy-Lieu- 
tenants, however, strongly objected on the score 
of expense, and history tells us that it was the 
custom at that time, and later on in the same 
century, for young gentlemen of England to 
go to France and there perfect themselves in 
riding. 

In 1761 Henry Earl of Pembroke published a 
book entitled “ Military Equitation, or a Method 
of Breaking Horses and Teaching Soldiers to 
Ride ” ; it ran through four editions if not more, 
and on October i, 1793, was accepted by the 
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Adjutant-General of the Army and issued as the 
first text-book on the subject. The work is of 
absorbing interest, and contains many hits at the 
equitation of that time, especially from a military 
point of view, some of which apply in a minor 
degree to the present day. On the necessity for 
study his lordship writes as follows : * 

“ I must urge the necessity of forming by 
reading, and serious study, as well as by much 
constant practice, proper riding-masters for the 
Army ; though I am thoroughly apprized, as the 
celebrated Mr. Bourgelat observes, that an ill- 
founded prejudice partially directs the judgement 
of the greater part of those people, who call them- 
selves connoisseurs. I know full well that they 
suppose that practice alone can insure perfection, 
and that in their arguments in favour of this their 
deplorable system, they reject with scorn all 
books, and all authors : but Equitation is con- 
fessedly a science ; every science is founded upon 
principles, and they must indispensably be neces- 
sary, because what is truly just and beautiful 
cannot depend upon chance. What indeed is to 
be expected from a man, who has no other guide 
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than a long continued practice, and who must of 
necessity labour under very great uncertainties ? 
Incapable of accounting rationally for what he 
does, it must be impossible for him to enlighten 
me, or communicate to me the knowledge which 
he fancies himself possessed of. How then can I 
look upon such a man as a master ? on the other 
hand, what advantages may I not obtain from the 
instructions of a person, whom theory enables to 
comprehend and feel the effects of his slightest 
operations, and who can explain to me such 
principles, as an age of constant practice only, 
could never put me into a way of acquiring ? 
Equitation does, to be sure, require also a con- 
stant, and an assiduous exercise. Habit, and a 
continual practice will go a great way in all 
exercises, which depend on the mechanics of the 
body, but, unless this mechanism is properly 
fixed, and supported on the solid basis of theo^, 
errors will be the inevitable consequence. The 
knowledge of a horse is vulgarly thought so 
familiar, and the means of dressing him so general, 
and so common, that you can hardly meet with 
a man, who does not flatter himself, that he has 
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succeeded in both points, and while masters, who 
sacrifice every hour of their life to attain know- 
ledge, still find themselves immerged in darkness 
and obscurity, men the most uninformed imagine, 
that they have attained the summit of perfection, 
and in consequence thereof suppress the least 
inclination of learning even the first elements, a 
blind, and a boundless presumption is the char- 
acteristic of ignorance ; the fruits of long study, 
and application amount to a discovery of fresh 
difficulties, at the sight of which a diligent man, 
very far from over-rating his own merit, re- 
doubles his efforts in pursuit of fresh knowledge.” 

Truer words on the subject were seldom 
penned, and all that Lord Pembroke advises for 
Army Instructors applies equally well to teachers 
and to many horse-trainers outside the Army. 
The Briton has, as a rule, the best leg in Europe 
for the saddle, and should settle into it more 
easily than the foreigner, and therefore excel in 
every branch of equitation. He breeds the best 
horses in the world, and the only pity of it is 
that he should allow so many of them to go 
abroad, though defenders of the practice no doubt 
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righdy urge that this is an incentive to breeding 
valuable stock. 

Lord Pembroke’s advice, which presumably was 
that a scientific school of equitation should be 
established for the Army, similar to those now 
found in Vienna, Pinerolo, Hanover, and Saumur, 
was not followed for over a hundred years, and 
history shows us the result so far as the Army is 
concerned. In 1802 a Hanoverian named Captain 
Quist was appointed to command the Riding 
House at Woolwich, with a view to teaching 
the Artillery to ride. In 1815 a Prussian riding 
master was sent over to instruct our Cavalry, 
and in 1904 a deputation of English officers 
visited Saumur and found plenty to learn there. 
At the present time two cavalry officers are at 
Saumur in order to qualify as instructors for 
our Cavalry School at Netheravon, which came 
into existence after the Boer War. Let us hope 
that in 2009 we shall be in a position to talce 
pupils from other nations. 

The professional civilian teacher of riding is 
very often a retired soldier, so those outside 
the Army should eventually profit from Govern- 
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ment money judiciously spent at Netheravon or 
the Riding Establishment. As in James I’s time, 
the formation of scientific civilian schools in 
different parts of the country is out of the 
question at present from a financial point of 
view, as there is no demand for them ; but I 
have great hopes that in course of*" time the 
British riding public will become alive to the 
fact that well-made horses are uncommon, and 
that no hunting man, breeder, or horse dealer 
can go anywhere to learn how to train them and 
at the same time improve his own riding ; or 
to have his children taught equitation in a 
thorough and practical manner. 
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II 

SEATS 

“He grew unto his seat; 

And to such wond’rous doing brought his horse, 

As he had been incorps’d and demy-natured 
With the brave beast.” 

Hamlet^ Act iv., Scene 7. 

T)EFORE putting the pupil on the horse, it 
will be as well to consider firstly what 
he has to be taught, and secondly the easiest 
way of doing it ; when these two problems have 
been solved the work can be undertaken with 
confidence and with a knowledge of what to 
look for and what to avoid during the process 
of teaching a man to ride. 

Although differing considerably as to the best 

method of instruction, experts nearly all agree 

that the first three things to go for are balance, 

knee and thigh grip, and getting the pupil split 

up and well down into his saddle. The use of 

25 
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the hand and of the lower part of the leg may 
well be left until the pupil has a more or less 
firm and balanced seat. 

Although balance and grip are both component 
parts of a man’s seat on horseback, yet “ seat ” 
itself is so distinct a subject, from the point of 
view of the various styles in use in historical 
and modern times, with the reasons governing 
their adoption, as to merit separate consideration, 
and instructors of riding should have some know- 
ledge of how the evolution of the present-day 
seat on a horse was accomplished. Many of 
the well-known writers on horsemanship have 
alluded more or less fully to the subject, but in 
so discursive a manner as not to bring clearly 
before the reader the gradual changes which have 
taken place in the accepted manner of sitting a 
horse, all of which have had their justification 
in the conditions obtaining at the time. 

‘Four varieties of seat are mentioned in the 
standard works on riding — the Haute £cole seat, 
with the leg straight ; the military seat, with the 
leg slightly bent ; the hunting seat, with the leg 
rather higher; and what is variously described 
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by old authors as the Turkish, Eastern, or 
Spanish seat, which now figures in a more 
exaggerated form as the American or flat-racing 
seat, with the thigh practically horizontal. It is 
a mistake to suppose that the bent knee came 
in with the stirrups : stirrups were not invented 
until the* fifth century, and were not common 
till the twelfth, yet history proves clearly that the 
ancient Eastern nations rode with the leg bent. 
Bas-reliefs in the Assyrian section of the British 
Museum show the seats in vogue in the eighth 
and ninth centuries b.c., and further evidence is 
furnished by the Parthenon frieze, tempo 440 b.c. 
In the relief which represents horsemen flying 
before the Assyrians, the rider’s knee is nearly as 
high as it would be in the present-day racing seat. 

Set a man who has never ridden before on 
to a horse which is standing still, and you will 
find that he sits in practically the same way as 
the warrior in another of the bas-reliefs,* of 
about 750 B.c. ; which goes to prove that this 
position, which is neither more nor less than 
the present-day hunting seat, is a natural one, 
and that all others are acquired. The early 
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riders probably adopted it as being the most 
comfortable for both man and horse on long- 
distance journeys, and when crossing rough 
country. From an anatomical point of view they 
were correct, that is to say, if the reader agrees 
with me in thinking that a man should sit in 
his saddle and not ride on his fork. Vhe two 
“ sitting bones ” in front, and the sacrum behind 
the pelvis, form the triangular base of the seat, 
as Sidney so graphically explains, and the angle 
of the thighs depends on their make and shape 
and on the width of the pelvis. The Eastern 
nations have persisted in this seat, and I will 
endeavour to show why Europeans adopted the 
straight-legged seat for a period, and why they 
have now returned to riding shorter. 

War has always influenced the art of horse- 
manship, especially in the West. It is, therefore, 
not surprising to find the great warrior and 
student of equitation Xenophon, who was born 
430 B.C., writing as follows in his treatise on 
riding : 

“ Whether he uses a cloth * or rides upon 
* The Greeks used ** clothes ” or housings, and not saddles. 
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the bare back we should not have him sit as 
one who drives a chariot, but as if he were 
standing erect with his legs somewhat astride, 
for thus his thighs will cling closer to his 
horse, and being upright, he will be better able 
to wield his lance and shield with more force.” 

This * war seat ” did not become common 
in Europe for some time. A statue of Caligula 
on horseback, date about 37 a.d., which is in 
the British Museum, shows him riding with a 
bent knee, and I am of opinion that the seat 
never entirely superseded the old one for road 
work and the chase. 

The straight-legged seat was undoubtedly 
general on the Continent in the early Middle 
Ages, when knights wore heavy armour and rode 
in massive high-peaked and deeply curved saddles 
(Tozer), which, indeed, allowed of no other 
posture. It has been freely stated that the 
straight-legged seat was the outcome of the high- 
peaked saddle, which became popular as giving 
a good support to the rider if he were struck. 
Xenophon’s treatise proves the fallacy of this 
theory, because he recommended the position at 
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a time when only a cloth was used for a saddle^ 
The Normans in the Bayeux tapestry are 
represented as riding with a perfectly straight 
leg, and probably introduced the practice into 
England ; as although some historians aver that 
the Saxons were in the habit of riding, they un- 
doubtedly fought on foot at Hastings,' to which 
fact King William may have owed his victory 
(Tozer), The reason why the mediaeval knights 
all used this seat in battle and in the lists was 
probably that not only did it enable them to 
put more weight into the thrust, but they 
were less liable to overbalance backwards after 
the collision than if their knees had been used 
as the pivot. 

On the experience of the knights in armour 
(Sidney) the “ High School of Horsemanship ” 
was founded, and carried to fantastic perfection 
in England and on the Continent during the 
period when armour had been reduced to a 
breast-plate and back-plate. Exercises much re- 
sembling those of the more florid Haute Ecole 
school were, however, common amongst the Arab 
nations from the earliest times, and may be 
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witnessed to-day at what are known as Arab 
“ fantasias,” and these were and are carried out 
with the knee very much bent. It is possible 
that, during the long intercourse between the 
Easterns and the knighthood of Europe at the 
time of the Crusades, the Europeans may have 
adopted some of the methods of their antagonists 
and sought to rival their feats of horsemanship, 
though without imitating their manner of sitting 
a horse. 

The Cavalier of a later date rode straight- 
legged to war, and, according to contemporary 
writers, found it “ most elegant and graceful ” 
in peace. Manage riding of a high order 
formed one of the principal recreations of 
the gentlemen of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, who were encouraged to excel by the 
interest of the fair sex. In this they closely 
resembled the young Romans, who were accus- 
tomed to ride before the ladies merely to dismay 
their equestrian skill and address, in the hopes 
of "thereby winning their favour. 

There can be no doubt that, with the im- 
provement in agriculture and the consequent 
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enclosing of the country, a more natural school 
of riders arose amongst gentlemen sportsmen 
and yeomen, who discovered the difficulties of 
negotiating fences if they rode with a straight 
leg, the principal one being that, unless the knee 
is farther to the front than the body, the latter 
will pitch forward when the horse jurfips. Not 
only was the seat less secure when jumping with 
long stirrups, but if the horse pecked the rider 
was liable to injury, as he could not clear the 
pommel. Xenophon’s directions for jumping are 
interesting in this connection. He advocates 
catching hold of the mane to avoid giving the 
horse a job in the mouth, which goes to prove 
that his method of riding was unsuitable for 
jumping ; and Newcastle remarks : “ Nothing 
disorders a Horse’s Mouth more than Leaps.” 

Until fox-hunting became general, towards the 
close of the eighteenth century,^ it was not 
considered correct to ride with a bent knee. 

^ In “ Sports and Pursuits lof the English,” we read that 
hounds were never entered solely to fox till 1750; but in his 

Encyclopaedia of Rural Sports,” Blaine says that the first real 
steady pack of foxhounds was established in the Western part 
of England about 1730. 
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Writing in 1805, Adams says that “although 
gentlemen may give their horses a breathing in 
this style of riding in the park, or occasionally 
over a piece of common by the roadside, yet 
it is not becoming or genteel to practise it much 
on the road.” 

Bauchef {circa 1850), and every other past 
master of Haute Ecole — excepting Fillis, if we 
are to judge by his illustrations — rode with a 
comparatively speaking straight leg, and claimed 
that this seat alone gave that nice equilibrium, 
light hand, and power of leg so indispensable in 
working the horse in advanced manage riding. 
The cow-puncher retains it, as it is well suited to 
his horse and to his work. He has to cross no 
fences, trotting is unknown to him, and as he 
pivots on his fork, he can bend and turn at will 
to swing his lasso. Excepting for jumping, the 
balance of the body must be more perfect in this 
position than in the hunting seat, as the pivot *is 
higher. 

Although Haute 6cole training never seems 
to have been generally popular jafter hunting 
commenced over enclosed countries, and is 

3 
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practically unknown in England to-day, up to 
about 1850 the majority of writers on the subject 
of equitation are agreed that the straight-legged 
seat was the best, and the only one to be re- 
commended. These authors were not generally 
hunting men ; the latter gentlemen, with few 
exceptions, thought school riding and scientific 
horse-training unworthy of their serious con- 
sideration. 

In Tyndale’s book on military riding (1797) 
the soldier is shown astride his horse with a 
perfectly straight leg, and the writer states that 
the plate is perfectly true to life ; but I am led to 
infer that this position was only retained in the 
riding school and in peace training under the eye 
of the Riding Master. Lord Pembroke, in the 
manual issued by the War Office four years before 
this date, recommended a seat between the Haute 
Ecole and the hunting with the idea of combining 
the advantages of both, but apparently this had 
not had any appreciable effect on the soldier’s 
seat. This will be readily understood by those 
who have been brought up in the Army and 
recognise the conservatism of Riding Instructors. 
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During the Napoleonic wars, when nearly every 
soldier became a campaigner, the straight-legged 
seat, and also Lord Pembroke’s, seem to have 
been abandoned for the hunting seat, as we find 
that in 1815, after the declaration of peace, a 
Prussian riding master was employed under the 
patronage* of the Prince Regent to drill our 
Cavalry to ride with a perfectly straight leg 
again. This must have been carried to an ex- 
treme, as many men were ruptured in the process. 
Gibbon, a military writer (1825), tells us that 
every man’s thigh should lie at an angle of 
20 degrees from the perpendicular (as if we 
were all built precisely alike !), and says that 
any deviation from this position exposes the 
rider to some danger or other. 

And now ensued a long period during which 
there was little or no change in the soldier’s seat 
on a horse in peace time, although some regiments 
appear to have ridden with shorter stirrups than 
others ; and the outbreak of the South African 
War in 1899 found our mounted troops sitting 
on their forks. Men who went through the 
Riding Master’s course at the Cavalry Depot at 
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Canterbury just before this war have told me 
that they were ordered to have their spur-rests 
fitted low on a high heel in order to give 
their leg an even straighter appearance. It may 
surprise some of my readers to be told that the 
Cavalry Schools of France, Italy, and Austria had 
already adopted the hunting seat. * 

The campaign in South Africa again proved, 
as the Peninsular War appeared to have done, 
that the straight-legged seat was most wearing 
to both man and horse on the march, and quite 
unsuitable for crossing obstacles. 

Mobility, i.e. getting on to the battle field, is 
and must in the future be of far more importance 
than greater efficiency for possible shock action 
on arrival. This latter advantage was not acknow- 
ledged by the Eastern nations, who have never 
been heavy men on heavy horses and charged 
knee to knee. Circling independently on the 
plain, they claim that shortened stirrups give 
the striker a longer reach. Berenger, writing 
when the straight-legged seat was most fashion- 
able in Western Europe, said that the Turks rode 
with their stirrups so short that their knees were 
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almost as much bent as when sitting on their hams 
on a sofa, in order to “ collect themselves better, 
and to be able to rise up as it were, when they 
were going to attack an enemy, and strike a blow.” 

A further disadvantage of the straight-legged 
seat, as far as it concerned the Army, was that 
it deman3ed a higher standard of horsemanship. 
True balance on the fork is difficult to attain, and 
more often than not it was on his reins that the 
soldier relied for support in riding. The “ firm 
hand and light seat” had long been a by-word 
in the Service. Optimists will no doubt remark 
with Cesaresco that horses with insensible mouths 
have the advantage of making it possible for 
many people to ride who could not otherwise do 
so. The modern regulation seat, which is the 
hunting one, should however put an end to the 
above state of affairs ; and the remark of a 
famous master of hounds, made but a few years 
ago, that his son rode very well until he entered 
the Army and passed through a cavalry riding 
school, should not hold good nowadays. The old- 
pattern military saddle, which is only suited to 
the seat advocated by Xenophon, has unfortunately 
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been retained ; the big man has the greatest 
difficulty in getting into it, and is most uncom- 
fortable when he gets there. Big and small are 
farther from the horse than need be. 

Doubtless the new flat-racing seat has come 
to stay (Plate II), experiment on the race track 
having proved that at its best it increases a 
horse’s every stride by some inches. According 
to Dodge, author of “ Riders in Many Lands,” 
this seat was the old Red Indian one, but I have 
been told that its value for flat-racing was dis- 
covered in the following manner. An American 
owner having temporarily lost the services of his 
usual jockey, put up a black man who had no 
experience of race riding and not much of any 
other. He rode the race very much after the 
manner of a monkey on a performing dog, that 
is to say, right on the horse’s neck and with 
his knees horizontal, and to the owner’s great 
sunrise was first past the post. About a fort- 
night afterwards the regular jockey rode the 
same horse at the same weights, and was beaten 
in the same company, but on the negro’s being 
given the mount a second time, he again won his 
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race. This gave the owner food for thought, and 
he was intelligent enough to hit upon the true 
reason of the coloured man’s success, which was 
soon emulated by most of the white riders in 
the country. Tod Sloan, the earliest exponent 
of the American seat in England, reaped historic 
successes^ but it must not be forgotten that he 
was a marvellous horseman, and for a time at 
least had few rivals in the new art, which is 
eminently one either to excel in or to let alone. 
Good judges will tell you that there are only 
half a dozen jockeys on the English turf who are 
first-class riders in the new style, and that the 
remainder would do very much better to go back 
to the old methods ; but this they are hardly 
likely to do, and even steeplechase jockeys are 
shortening their stirrups. 

The advantage of the American seat, briefly, is 
that it allows of the rider’s weight being carried 
in the right place for speed — i.e. well over^the 
withers, which is very much ferther forward than 
is possible with even the straight-legged seat. 
This gives the horse increased power of pro- 
pulsion, and the crouching attitude adopted by 
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the rider reduces wind-pressure to a minimum. 
I have been told by a well-known owner that 
rogues go better if ridden in this manner, which 
would seem to point to the fact that it is more 
comfortable for the horse for a short distance. 

This is the bright side of the picture, but 
no one can say that the American seat is an 
easy one ; the only part of the rider’s body to 
touch the saddle is his leg from the knee down- 
wards, and all his gripping must be done with 
this surface alone. Balance is rendered extremely 
difficult, and the same may be said of the use 
of the lower part of the leg. A few jockeys can 
spur their horses, but the majority merely punish 
the flaps, and it is not uncommon after a race to 
find spur-marks in front of the saddle. It is 
obvious that with no support to either the thighs 
or the seat, all but the very best riders must 
depend largely on the reins for maintaining their 
bal&nce, and must lose the greater part of their 
control over shifty, uncertain, or awkward horses. 
It is much harder to use the whip when this seat 
is adopted — in fact, jockeys have been known to 
miss the horse altogether ; as far as the horse 
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is concerned, his fore-legs would tire and eventu- 
ally wear out if he habitually carried too much 
weight on them. It is certain that the American 
seat will never be adopted for all-round riding. 

As Mr. Jorrocks said, the seat a man finds 
easiest to himself “ will in all humane probability 
be the easIlSst to his ’oss.” 

The loosely named hunting seat is certainly 
the one for all-round work ; whatever power of 
propulsion the horse loses from having to carry 
the weight farther back is amply compensated 
for by the pain and fatigue he escapes when 
ridden over rough country, or with his rider 
bumping to the trot along a hard road. 

No fixed rule can be laid down as to the correct 
height of a man’s knee in the hunting seat ; 
everything depends upon his make and shape. 
The fat-thighed man must naturally ride shorter 
than he who is built for the saddle, but if the 
stirrups are too short, balance is sacrificed ; bn 
the other hand, if the leg is too straight the inside 
of the knee and thigh becomes round, which 
makes gripping more difficult (Hayes). It will 
also be found that, owing to their diversity of 
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action, different horses require to be ridden with 
longer or shorter stirrups. Last year at the 
Military Tournament the Rough-Riders from 
the Royal. Artillery Riding Establishment, using 
the hunting seat, sat perfectly without either reins 
or stirrups over a 5 ft. 5 in. rail — one horse 
jumping 6 ft. — besides other formidable obstacles, 
which proves that no better seat could be 
wanted for practical work. 

It must be understood that all my future 
remarks on instruction in riding will refer to the 
attainment of the hunting seat alone. 
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BALANCE 

**lt is from the loins that he must really ride when all is said 
and done. * Whyte Melville. 

** He that would venture nothing must not get on a horse.’' 

Spanish Proverb, 

"DALANCE, i.e. the mechanical adjustment of 
^ the body to the movements of the horse, 
is the foundation of all good riding. It is the 
most difficult of all things to teach, and is more 
quickly acquired by men with pluck and nerve 
than by those who lack self-confidence. The 
secret of its attainment is suppleness of the body 
from the hips upwards ; Pembroke rightly re- 
marks that “good riding is incompatible with 
stiffness.” The heavily topped man with short 
legs is theoretically at a disadvantage as a horse- 
man, because his centre of gravity is higher, and 
therefore farther from the saddle Normally it 

is at about the height of an imaginary line 
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running horizontally through the hips. Once 
learnt, balance is quite instinctive. 

Some devotees of the straight-legged seat have 
written that man should ride by balance, and I 
have met Boers who used no girths, but this 
practice and the other comfortable theory would 
break down were jumping to be undertaken, or 
the riding of anything but a well-trained horse 
on the flat, who would be sure not to make 
what some writers term “ reactions.” Under any 
more strenuous conditions the rider cannot poise 
his body to balance it unless the knees are firm 
on the saddle. 

For instructional purposes the principle of 
balance on horseback should be considered under 
three aspects : the first when the horse is ad- 
vancing in a straight line ; the second when he 
inclines his body inwards in the act of turning — 
the degree of inclination being determined by 
the pace at which he is travelling ; and the third 
when the horse is jumping. 

In the first case, all the rider has to be taught 
to do in the initial stages is to sit in an easy 
position with his seat well under him in the 
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centre of the saddle, and to look between the 
horse’s ears. In this and in the third aspects 
the security of the rider’s seat depends on the 
application of his weight with reference to the 
perpendicular ; at very fast paces the man’s body 
is of course inclined forward to counteract the 
forces actfng against it. A different reason 
dictates to the rider that he should lean forward 
to rise at the trot. He does this to shift his 
centre of gravity farther forward and therefore 
more over the fulcrum ; — i.e. the knees, thus 
making the body easier to lift. 

In the second case, when the horse leans 
inwards to turn, the rider’s body must be in 
the same plane — that is to say at the same 
angle as the horse’s (Plate III). If it remains 
perpendicular with the ground as when riding 
straight forward, the pupil will have a tendency 
to fall off outwards ; if he leans more inwards 
than the horse, he will conversely fall ftff 
inwards. Therefore when turns are first 
practised the instructor must centre his attention 
on persuading the pupil to incline his body 
with that of the horse, exactly as he would on 
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a bicycle ; centrifugal force alters the plane of 
the horse’s body, and the rider must conform. 

In teaching a man how to poise his body in 
order to maintain its balance when jumping, the 
directions given in many books should be dis- 
regarded, including the text-book (1907) of 
our own Army. The child on the rocking- 
horse keeps his body practically perpendicular 
to the ground whilst the horse rocks, if he is 
not bearing on the reins ; he appears to lean 
backwards and forwards, but this is an ocular 
deception caused by the rocking movements. 
When the boy learns to ride on leaving the 
nursery he is often told to sit well back when 
going at any fence but a bank, and the true 
balance he may have acquired as an infant is 
sacrificed. The position he is now taught to 
assume in the saddle makes holding on by the 
reins a necessity if he is not to tumble backwards 
off his pony when it rises. 

The rocking-horse does not, however, move 
forward, and if the reader stands on an advanc- 
ing platform he will find that to maintain his 
equilibrium he must lean more or less forward. 
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according to the pace at which the platform is 
travelling. 

Plates IV and V show the correct balance 
of the body when the horse rises and when he 
is in the middle of his jump, the pace being a 
slow canter in both cases ; it will be seen that 
the preponderance of the rider’s weight in either 
picture is on the forward side of a line passing 
through the man’s hips and perpendicular with 
the ground. In Plate VI, as the horse shown 
is moving much faster and as the pace must 
regulate the degree of inclination, the rider’s 
body is in this case inclined more forward, in 
order to preserve true balance. 

Plate VII illustrates the evil effect of letting 
the body get behind the perpendicular at either 
of these phases of the jump ; the rider depicted 
in it had, to my certain knowledge, excellent 
gripping power, but grip alone was not enough 
on this occasion ; the man had no reins to hdld 
on by, and he therefore fell off backwards. I 
have witnessed many falls from the same cause, 
and the sceptic can at once prove the correctness 
of the statement by dropping his reins at a fence. 

4 
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Let us now consider the poise of the body 
when the horse is in the act of descending. If 
the reader will stand up on the car of a switch- 
back in motion he will find that to maintain 
his equilibrium he will have to lean forward 
when going downhill, and the difference between 
this movement and that of landing o^r a fence 
is that at slow paces the horse generally dwells 
when he lands, whereas the switchback makes 
no pause at the bottom of the incline. Careful 
observation extending over a lengthened period, 
and assisted by photographic experiments, has 
led me to the conclusion that in landing over a 
fence at a canter the rider depicted in Plate ,VIII 
has got his body as far back as possible with due 
regard to safety, and that this poise can only 
be assumed at a slow pace and on a horse which 
dwells on landing. If the animal is very quick 
away after jumping at a canter the rider is apt 
to' be left if his body is not slightly on the 
forward side of the perpendicular with the 
ground. 

Any amateur who has ridden a gallop at a 
trainer’s will have experienced to his discom- 
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structions of our fathers and throw the body 
behind the perpendicular on landing, we are 
acting as if a blunder and not a clean jump 
were the rule in steeplechasing and hunting. It 
may be argued that by doing so we lighten the 
horse’s forehand and thus help to save a fall 
if he pecks, but on the other hand *it reduces 
his pace and makes interference with his head 
and neck at a critical moment almost a certainty. 
This last point will be fully discussed in the 
“ Use and Misuse of the Hands.” When the 
horse does blunder, the body should be thrown 
back if possible, and the same thing applies to 
stumbling. 

We now come to the case when leaning forward 
is overdone for practical riding, which is at “ show 
jumping.” It is a common thing at a horse show 
to see the professional rider landing with his chest 
touching the horse’s neck (see Plate X), and 
this is done to take the weight off the ani- 
mal’s quarters and make him less likely to strike 
the obstacle with his hind-legs. The practice 
is mechanically correct as far as the horse’s 
jumping is concerned, but the rider will in all 
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probability fall off if the animal makes a mistake. 
Even if he were going at top speed, so much 
deviation from the perpendicular would make 
balance impossible ; the rider can, however, 
maintain his seat by firm grip if all goes well, 
as his body is poised in the direction in which 
the horse’s body is being propelled, and not 
as in Plate VII. Another disadvantage of this 
show jumping posture is, that increased weight 
comes on the forehand on landing. 

Hayes, in “ Points of the Horse,” and in his 
article on riding in the “ Encyclopaedia of Sport,” 
says that the body should be leant back when 
the horse rises at a fence in order to lighten 
the forehand and assist the horse in the rearing 
up which is his first movement in jumping ; he 
can never have experimented without reins, or 
he would have found out the evils of the practice. 
Mechanically, with reference to the horse only, 
his statement is open to serious argument, as 
apparently he had neglected the force of pro- 
pulsion, and the angle of its application. In 
negotiating a “ drop,” the force of gravity makes 
the angle of descent of the horse steeper, and the 
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rider’s head will naturally come nearer to the 
horse’s croup. 

To the reader who is interested in this subject, 
I would suggest the experiment of placing himself 
near a small fence or hurdle the next time he 
is out hunting, and watching the field jump it. 
He will then see how many people retain their 
balance by means of the reins. 
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KNEE AND THIGH GRIP 

“ When fastened like glue to the saddle 
We gallop astern of the pack.” 

Tarporley Hunting Song^ 1855. 

^HE man who has never been on a horse 
^ probably has very little development of 
the particular muscles used in riding ; and how- 
ever strong he may be naturally, he cannot have 
much confidence in himself when asked to apply 
them for the first time on an animal he most 
likely regards with awe. Two sets of muscles, 
the flexor at the groin, which keeps the knee 
up, and the adductor grip muscles, have to be 
developed before a satisfactory grip can be 
obtained. The process by which this may be 
done is a branch of the art of training athletes 
which does not always receive the attention it 

deserves. Before a man learns to drive four 
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horses it is necessary that he should strengthen the 
muscles of his shoulders, arms, and fingers by 
manipulating dummy reins with weights attached 
to them, if quick results are to be obtained when 
he gets on to the box, and the same principle must 
apply to the thigh muscles of the m^an who is 
to be taught riding. The polo player not only 
uses the dummy pony to get his eye in, but also 
to strengthen his arm and wrist, and incidentally 
his thighs. 

The fact that grip can only be obtained by 
muscular contraction renders its constant applica- 
tion impossible on the score of fatigue ; its early 
acquirement is nevertheless most important to 
give the pupil confidence. If a man feels he has 
sufficient grip power to help him he will more 
quickly acquire balance. 

Certain exercises will develop the flexor and 
adductor muscles ; they may be gone through 
either on a horse or on a dummy horse, and 
should be increased gradually. If possible, the 
pupil should be put through them once a day 
for about ten days before his instruction in riding 
coounences. They should be continued during 
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the course, and not in the hours allotted to riding. 
The instructor must bear in mind that it is 
useless to exercise a tired muscle, and he will 
find that the man can accomplish but little 
during the first few days. Where there is a 
constant flow of pupils, a small number of dummy 
horses will well repay their initial cost. They 
can be made from a short piece of the trunk of 
a tree, having approximately the same girth as a 
horse, or of a small barrel standing on four props. 
The top of the trunk or barrel should be fitted 
to take a saddle, and should be about four feet 
from the ground. The place where the knee 
lies may be hollowed out and stuffed with hay 
to give a softer grip. The wood below the level 
of the knee should be cut away to prevent the 
rider from obtaining any assistance from the 
lower part of the leg. Supervision is simpler if 
a dummy horse is used, as the instructor is 
more on a level with his pupil ; the latter will 
not be preoccupied with the management of his 
horse, and will learn from the first to be entirely 
independent of his reins as far as his seat is 
concerned. 
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Dummy horses are also useful for teaching 
mounting and saddling, besides bridling and 
holding the reins if there is a head ; their em- 
ployment for instructional purposes is not a new 
idea : Vegetius wrote that wooden horses were 
used in early times to teach vaulting on to the 
horse (Berenger), Early in 1907 three of these 
horses were set up in the gallery of one of the 
Riding Establishment’s riding schools at Woolwich, 
and the exercises given below practised on them. 

It is important that the pupil should be placed 
well down in the saddle before commencing. 

The following are the exercises, the first two 
being the most important : — 

1. Rising from the knee with stirrups. 

2. Rising from the knee without stirrups (at a 
later stage). 

3. Touching the foot with the hand on each 
side, with and without stirrups. 

4. Leaning forwards and backwards in the 
saddle, with and without stirrups. 

5. Swinging the lower part of the leg to the 
rear, and towards the horse’s side, so that it 
describes a circular motion. 
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In all the foregoing exercises the knee should 
be kept firm on the saddle, and no assistance de- 
rived from the lower part of the leg. 

6. Relaxing and tightening the knee and thigh 

grip- 

The first four exercises make the body supple 
from the hips ; 3 and 4, which are taken out of 
the Cavalry Training Manual, make excellent 
balancing exercises at a trot and canter when 
the pupil’s instruction in riding is some way 
advanced, and No. 5 is a modification of an 
exercise recommended by Baucher. I have given 
them a long and thorough trial, and am convinced 
of their great value ; the beginner who has not 
undergone them and is allowed to ride with reins 
will always raise himself out of the saddle when 
rising at the trot by pulling on the reins, instead 
of by using his knee. 

The reader who wishes to teach a child to ride 
may or may not decide to follow this procedure, 
having plenty of time at his disposal : I can only 
say that I have tried it with youths of between 
thirteen and fifteen years of age with the most 
excellent results, and that it would seem obviously 
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safer with very young children to lessen the risk 
of dangerous falls, which must frequently occur 
where, as is usually the case, a little boy rides 
entirely by balance and by the help of the reins 
for months and even years after his first riding 
lesson. 

My successor at the Riding Establishment, 
Major the Hon. W. D. Sclater Booth, R.H.A., 
has improved and enlarged upon the idea of 
the dummy horse (Plates XI and XII), by 
mounting it on rockers and converting it into a 
full-sized child’s “ rocking-horse,” for the purpose 
of teaching the elements of fore-and-aft balance, 
and the movements of the shoulders, elbows, and 
wrists in jumping. The horse’s throat works on 
a hinge and is connected with the nose by pulleys 
and weights, so that when the dummy is in 
motion the action of the bending and stretching 
of a horse’s neck is represented. The pulley and 
wwghts are not shown in the illustration. This 
elaboration of the dummy horse permits of exer- 
cises which have more life and movement, and 
relieves the tyro of all fear of monotony. In 
addition to the exercises already given, for which 
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the horse should be fixed, the following may be 
practised : — 

1 . An instructor rocking the horse, the pupil 
swings his body backwards and forwards. 

2. The same as No. i, the pupil holding the 
reins and shooting out his arms from the shoulder 
as the horse descends. 

3. Sitting with arms folded, and rocking the 
horse by swinging the upper part of the body. 
This exercise especially develops the thigh 
muscles. 

It is obvious that much better results are 
obtained from preliminary exercises on this 
rocking-horse than on the fixed dummy horse. 
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place it with a rotatory movement from without 
inwards, in order to make it adhere to the 
saddle by as many points of contact as possible.” 

To cure round thighs, another experienced 
teacher, who was for some time responsible for 
equitation in our Army, claimed that ^ood results 
came from putting the hand under the fleshy 
part of the thigh when in the saddle, and pulling 
it outwards. I do not consider that in either 
case the results would justify the expenditure 
of time and trouble. 

The round, fat-thighed man is physically 
prevented from getting well down into the 
saddle, and is therefore not so favourably placed 
for retaining his seat as his longer-legged and 
more flat-thighed brother. 
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THE ONE AID AND THE INDICATIONS 

** Any fool can learn to ride a horse, but it takes an accomplished 
man to be a horseman.” Old French Saying", 

“ Man and horse should be one perfect whole ; . . . when it is 
not, there is no meaning between man and horse, they talk different 
anguages and all is confusion.’’ Berbngsr. 

the pupil has acquired a firm and 
well-balanced seat, the instructor’s next 
aim must be to teach the use to which the move- 
ment of the body from the hips upwards can 
be put for altering the distribution of the weight ; 
as also the use of the hand, the lower part of 
the leg, the voice, the whip, and the spur, experts 
having very different opinions on all these points. 
They are referred to in nearly all books as Ithe 
“ aids,” and to the average Englishman who has 
not been through a military riding school the 
word is shrouded in mystery, and usually asso- 
ciated with Haute Ecole work, yet every time 
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he rides he makes use of one aid and several 
indications to make his horse do what he 
wants. 

Generally speaking, the word “ aids ” is a 
misnomer ; there is only one bona-fide aid — the 
movement of the body from the hips upwards. 
Of the others, Greenwood writes :* “ Common 
sense tells us that a horse receives no aid from 
a pull in the mouth with a piece of iron, or a 
blow from a whip or kick in the side from an 
armed heel.” The hands can regulate a horse’s 
pace to keep him from floundering in a plough ; 
the legs can indicate to him what we wish him 
to do with his hind-quarters, and can put him 
into his bridle, but they are no mechanical aid 
to his movements. The voice may encourage 
him, but again, it cannot aid. 

I have before me as I write the so-called 
“ aids ” recommended in the English, French, 
Garman, Italian, and Austro-Hungarian cavalry 
drill-books, to make a horse strike off at a canter 
with whichever leg the rider desires. They do 
not all agree, and in matters of detail are often 
diametrically different, whilst many of the direc- 
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tions given are very involved. The “ aids ” in 
our own military text-book have been changed 
more than once. 

A combined use of the aid and the indications, 
of the simplest possible character, and violating 
no principle of elementary mechanics, will be 
given later'in the section devoted to instructional 
exercises ; I will there deal with each one 
separately, and while insisting on the sound 
principle that their use can only be properly 
taught when the pupil has acquired a firm seat, 
it is as well to point out that he must at the 
commencement be shown how to start his horse 
at a walk, etc., and how to turn him — this much 
he can accomplish. 

When the pupil is receiving instruction in the 
use of the aid and the indications, he should 
be mounted on a horse that will obey them 
properly when applied. It is a very common 
practice, especially in our Army, where horSes 
are put into the ranks before they are half made, 
to mount the beginner on a horse with an iron 
mouth, and a flank with about as much feeling 
in it as a brick wall — or perhaps it would be 
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more correct to say, a flank that is totally 
unresponsive to the rider’s signals ; the in- 
structor is then very much annoyed when 
neither horse nor man will do what is required 
of him. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF THE RIDER'S WEIGHT . 

**The Tartars have in all ages been famous, under different names 
for their love of horses, and skill in riding. It is a practice with them, 
says an author, ... to tye the reins of their bridles to their girdles, 
and by the motions of their bodies alone to govern and direct their 
horses ; putting them into different attitudes, and making them perform 
a variety of evolutions.” Bbrsnoer. 

' I "HE rider can help, hinder, or assume a 
^ neutral attitude towards the movements 
of his horse, by poising the upper part of the 
body so as to bring more weight to bear on a 
particular leg or legs, or by taking the weight 
of it off them. This is an aid which is not very 
generally understood, and is extremely valuable, 
as it is not dependent on the sensitiveness of the 
horse’s mouth or sides. 

When there is no weight on the horse’s back 
he can be taught to move in any particular way 
through the medium of signs given by the reins, 

or by the whip and voice. It does not at all 
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follow that the same indications will make 
different horses do the same things ; for instance, 
a horse can be taught to come to the whip, that is 
to say, to come to you when struck, or to fly 
from you at the same signal ; to go faster as the 
pressure of the reins gets stronger, like an 
American trotter, or to pull up under similar 
treatment : the whole thing is a matter of 
training. 

Put a man on a horse’s back and he can teach 
the animal to do various things when certain 
indications of the hands and legs are applied, but 
he can make it physically difficult for the horse 
to obey him by a false distribution of the weight 
of his own body. Lean over and towards a 
horse’s fore-leg when he is standing still, and he 
will not move it comfortably ; you have so 
weighted it as to make it easier for him to get 
the other off the ground. The simplest practical 
demonstration of the soundness of this principle 
is to place yourself on all fours on the ground, let 
somebody get on to your back and lean towards 
your right hand, and then try to move it. Or 
with no one on your back you can make up your 
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mind to move one particular hand, and you will 
find that before doing so you must lighten it by 
shifting the weight of the upper part of your 
body on to the other arm. 

In the light of the above paragraph it is easy to 
understand how the horse is helped in turning if 
the rider pdises his body so as to weight the leg 
the horse uses as a pivot. For example, in 
turning on the quarters to the right, the body 
should be leant back and to the right. Conversely, 
it helps the horse if we lighten the leg he wishes 
to strike off with at a canter. The French, 
Austrians, and Italians do so in the following 
manner : for commencing the canter on a straight 
line with, say, the off fore-leg leading, the man 
rests his weight on his left buttock, at the same 
time leaning slightly back, thus making it easier 
for the horse to move the desired leg. 

When cantering on a small circle the horse 
naturally moves with his inward leg leadin’^, 
either with or without a man on his back. If he 
is being longed with a single rein and cavesson 
and is going unwillingly — that is to say with a 
pull on the rein — his head will be brought in and 
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his outward shoulder will be forward ; this may 
make him lead with the outward leg, but it 
cannot be taken as a test, as his hind-legs will be 
working on a larger circumference than his fore- 
legs : in fact, the horse is not moving on a true 
circle at all. 

The theory has often been advanced that the 
horse leads with his inward leg to support the 
weight of the rider as he inclines his body 
towards the centre of the circle in obedience to 
centrifugal force, but as the animal does just the 
same thing when riderless we must look for 
another explanation. This seems to me to lie in 
the fact that it is mechanically easier for the horse, 
because the inward leg is moving on a smaller 
circle than the outer one ; it would be very 
awkward for the animal to lead with the latter, 
and would also expose him to the danger of 
crossing his fore-legs and falling. 

Centrifugal force is accountable for the fact that 
the rider’s weight is about evenly distributed 
though he and the horse lean inwards. A vehicle 
always upsets outwards when driven too fast 
round a corner, which shows that the weight is 
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on the outer wheels : the carriage cannot lean 
inwards like a living body to adjust the distribu- 
tion of the weight. 

Centrifugal force is also responsible for the 
swing of the body not being a “ false ’’ aid when 
teaching the young horse to change his legs in 
a figure-of-eight ; on a trained horse it should, 
when necessary, make him do so at once. 

The correct attitude of the body when jumping, 
and the evil results of leaning either too far back 
or unduly far forward have already been dealt 
with under the heading of Balance. 


6 
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THE USE AND MISUSE OF THE HANDS 

“ The Writers of Books, and the Horse-Men now living, that think 
themselves Wise, and great masters, by the diversity of shew 

themselves full of Ignorance, and Simple People, to imagine, That 
a piece of Iron in a Horse’s Mouth can bring him Knowledge ; no 
more than a Book in a Boyes Hand can, at first, make him Read," 

Newcastle. 

** The hand, which by giving and taking properly, gains its point 
with the least force, is the best.” Pembroke. 

'’T^HE man who can control his horse in all 
^ manner of situations and over all classes 
of country with the minimum of discomfort 
to the animal and therefore to himself may be 
said to have good hands. There are men of 
exceptional disposition who have that inborn 
influence over horses which it is impossible to 
explain, and they will always stand out in a 
class of their own as regards hands ; but I can 
see no reason why most other riders should 
have bad ones, providing they have a firm scat 
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independent of the reins and know how to 
use them, and ride properly balanced horses. 

The importance of horse-balance will be dealt 
with fully in the section on horse-training, but 
some mention of it is necessary here, as the 
rider of an ill-balanced horse must perforce use 
his hands very much more than would otherwise 
be the case, and thus run the chance of upsetting 
the animal by disturbing his mouth. The power 
of the hand is also to a great extent regulated 
by the balance of the horse. Adams puts this 
very graphically, and suggests the experiment 
of standing in an upright position and letting 
some one place a tape round your forehead and 
hold the ends. If he pulls you can offer no 
resistance : you are similarly placed to a well- 
balanced horse. Now lower your head, bend 
your body, and place one foot out behind, and 
in this position you will be able to resist the 
man with the tape. 

More pain can be given to a horse by the 
bridle than by the whip or the spurs. The 
mucous membrane lining the mouth is naturally 
more sensitive than the outer hide, and the bones 
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of the head are more thinly covered with flesh. 
A tired horse in a cart will move into a trot if 
jobbed severely in the mouth, long after the whip 
has failed to stimulate him. It is well, therefore, 
thoroughly to understand the mechanical laws 
which apply to the movements of the animal’s 
head and neck in order to avoid giving him 
unnecessary pain by misuse of the hand. There 
is no doubt that he uses these parts of his 
anatomy to preserve his equilibrium. Watch a 
horse careering about a field at liberty. Before 
he sets off at either a trot or a canter he throws 
up his head and neck to raise his forehand and 
free his fore-legs. When he wishes to stop he 
lowers his head and neck, and at full gallop he 
always carries them low. When making sudden 
turns and starts he uses his head in a variety 
of ways to get his balance in the right place. 
Bad hands interfere with these movements of 
the head and neck. • 

The law of self-preservation dictates to the 
man that he should tighten his reins when the 
horse stumbles, and some writers advocate it.- 
It may be found useful to give a horse a job 
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in the mouth as a severe punishment for care- 
lessness ; but from a mechanical point of view 
it is wrong ; the reins should be allowed to 
slip through the fingers, and the body should 
be leant back. 

In the light of the foregoing paragraph this 
may seem to be a contradiction ; * but when 
examined, I trust I can prove that it is not so. 
The two cases involve entirely different problems. 
In the first case, the horse is balanced and moving 
along ; but before he increases his pace he lifts 
his head and neck, because it is easier to strike 
off at a trot or canter after he has done so. In 
the second case, he cannot raise his head high 
because he has lost his balance, and the only 
means of recovering it is to momentarily take 
the weight off his shoulders by dropping his 
head very low, thus affording a practical example 
of an important principle in mechanics. This 
sciepce also tells us that action and reaction 
are equal in opposite directions, so that the 
power employed to raise the head through the 
reins will react through the seat and sink the 
horse’s knees. Greenwood puts this well, and 
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Whyte Melville says that “ interference with a 
horse’s head” often converts a severe blunder 
into a fall. ^ 

Before quitting the subject of mechanics it 
will be relevant to discuss a not altogether ex- 
ploded fallacy — namely, that the rider can assist 
the horse at a fence by “lifting” him. If he 
forces the animal to throw up his head and neck 
he not only prevents him from seeing where to 
take off at the fence, but also disturbs a poise 
of the forequarters which is purposely assumed 
by the horse to facilitate the making of his best 
effort. We can but steady him, we cannot 
lift him — it is an obvious impossibility. He 
must do the lifting for both of us, so that 
once we have got him back on his hocks the 
less we interfere with him the better in jumping ; 
nor should we do so in going over rough ground. 
Should the reader have ever, like me, had the 
delightful experience of galloping after a mob 
of horses in Australia, over ground like a rabbit- 
warren, and come through it in perfect safety, he 

^ The Italians claim to have proved the truth of this by 
instantaneous photography. 
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will know how well a horse can look after 
himself under the circumstances. Very little 
guidance is necessary, picking your ground is 
impossible, and the Australian takes care to 
warn you about non-interference with the animal’s 
head. 

Unless the rider has shoulder-joints, elbows, 
and wrists which can move in unison like well- 
oiled machinery, and unless he can preserve an 
even and gentle pressure on the horse’s mouth 
when necessary, he cannot have good hands. 
The upper arms should hang easily and straight 
down from the shoulders so that the elbows rest 
on the sides : this not only gives more power 
to the rider than if the elbows were raised and 
to the front, but allows of more head-room being 
given to the horse if he needs it, as it enables 
the rider to “ open his shoulders ” and shoot 
out his arms to their full extent, which is in- 
dispensable when landing over a fence, unless 
the rider leans very much forward. (A good 
example of this is seen in Plate XIII.) The 
wrists should be rounded and the knuckles 
turned towards the horse’s head to ensure the 
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maximum of play, and the reins should be held 
as long as possible without sacrificing control : 
on these points the instructor must focus his 
attention. If the pupil has it in him, the rest 
wiU come by practice in riding all sorts and 
conditions of horses, provided they are bitted 
to suit their work and temperament. 

Many writers would have us never to cease 
from maintaining the gentlest feeling on the 
horse’s mouth, but this does not hold good for 
all-round work. For polo, as the Messrs. Miller 
rightly observe, the pony must gallop with no 
pressure on the reins. Slight pressure at the 
beginning of a chucker generally means marked 
pressure at the end of it. During a gallop to 
hounds the firmness of hold must be regulated 
by the weight of the rider and the nature of 
the ground ; it should never be constant, the 
horse may lose his good mouth and his true 
balance if we teach him to hang. In racing and 
in steeplechasing parlance the horse is “driven 
into his bridle,” and a certain leaning is necess^y, 
but when man and horse are going at their e^ 
there should be no pressure at all. 
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Phillipps’s maxim on hands is worthy of 
note. He says that the hand of the horseman 
should resemble the temper of a commander 

— ^pleasant while obeyed, formidable if dis- 
obeyed. 

Raise the hands and you raise the horse’s 

♦ 

head, lower them and he should lower his. A 

great deal has been said and written about always 

keeping the hands low, but there can be no 

fixed rule on the subject ; everything depends 

not only on the horse and the defences his 

conformation and idiosyncrasies lead him most 

readily to employ, but also on the pace at which 

he is travelling. Jim Mason always rode with 

hands high, and yet according to Whyte Melville 

he had fewer falls than most people. This may 

possibly be accounted for by the fact that some 

men undoubtedly do not get full value out of 

their hands unless they ride with them at a 
« 

particular height on every horse, either from 
ineradicable early habit, or from some peculiarity 
which prevents their exerting their full strength 
and gentleness in any other position. These men 
are less likely to excel than those who can 
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adapt themselves readily to any horse’s require- 
ments. 

Ladies perforce ride with their hands higher 
than men, and no one can accuse them of having 
bad hands as a sex. 

I do not consider it altogether fair to quote 
the well-worn saying : “ If you do not pull at 
him he will not pull at you ” to the unfortunate 
man whose horse is going a great deal faster 
than he likes. Were he to comply with your 
ad\nce, he would probably be run away with 
on the spot. If his bad hands have upset the 
animal and made him pull, there is no remedy ; 
the man does not possess the power of “ playing ” 
the horse delicately until he submits, and if the 
fault lies with the horse’s mouth — or rather with 
the riders who have spoilt it — a sudden slackening 
of the reins will be rather an indication that 
he is to go faster, than the reverse. For the 
moment the man must “ do the best he can ” 
by main strength, though he will be well advised 
to get a better trained or more temperate horse 
for his future riding. That “ do not pull at 
him and he will not pull at you ” has before 
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now driven a rider in difficulties to exclaim, and 
with much reason : “ If only he had not pulled 
at me, I should never have pulled at him.” 
The man with ordinary hands and knowledge 
will take a pull, and a good hard one, but he 
will be careful to do so for a short time only — 
perhaps but for a few strides — and wiU relax 
the pressure the instant the animal gives to his 
hand,, were it only a little, and will repeat this 
over and over again, gradually replacing force 
with gentleness, until an understanding has been 
arrived at. 

Cesaresco says that under certain circumstances 
the strength the horse can employ against the 
pull of the hands is twenty times greater than 
the force the man can exert ; whether this be 
true or not it is safe to say that if the horse 
intends to mn away he can do so, in spite of 
any bit, and the more severe this may be, the 
more likely is trouble to ensue. Head tells us 
of a runaway horse having stopped gradually of 
his own accord, in consequence of the rupture 
of the curb-chain, which, having infuriated him 
by the agony it had inflicted, had actually caused 
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the very danger it had been created to avert. 
This story goes to corroborate the Duke of 
Newcastle, who says : “ . . . for, certainly sharp 
Cavezones, and cruel Bitts hard Curb’d, made 
horses run away heretofore, making them des- 
perate.” 

Riding with what in military parlance is called 
the “ right hand free ” is sometimes a necessity, 
and before jumping became general at home and 
abroad it was the accepted custom in peace and 
war, excepting perhaps for racing. The cow- 
boy and the polo player, who are obliged to 
follow this practice, rely to a great extent when 
turning on shifting the balance of the body, 
and on the knowledge which their animals possess 
of the game that is going forward. It is not 
easy for the polo player to apply pressure to a 
horse’s mouth on the side to which he intends 
to turn, if the desired movement is more than 
can be communicated by turning the wrist. The 
indication applied is generally a pressure of 
the rein on the opposite side of the neck. This 
means pressure on the wrong side of the mouth 
as well, and is apt, if too sharply applied, to bend 
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the animal’s head away from the direction he 
is to take — an unsound situation, but difficult 
of remedy. I have been told that in some 
parts of- America cowpunchers frequently ride 
young horses with the reins crossed behind the 
bit, so that when they are pressed against the 
neck the pull comes on the correct side of 
the mouth. This of course means that if the 
horse is ever to be ridden with two hands, he 
must be trained again. 

There is not sufficient justification for the 
stress some writers lay on the manner in which 
the reins should be held in the hand. Go out 
hunting, and you will see half a dozen riders 
holding their reins in half a dozen different ways ; 
most of them being self-taught they will pick 
them up without thinking why they do so in 
any particular manner, but some ways certainly 
have advantages over others. In our Army 
there must be one method for the sake of 
uniformity, and this method has changed twice 
in the last eight years. As held at present in 
one hand, the reins pass upwards through the 
hand and form a cascade of leather between the 
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forefinger and thumb : when held in two hands 
the thumb holds the reins in position. 

The road coachman has to have the strongest 
possible hold on the reins for obvious reasons, 
and how does he do it ? He grasps the edge 
of the reins, and his main hold is with the third 
and little fingers, in which practice can develop 
the maximum gripping power, because owing 
to their having shorter joints than the other 
fingers there is no room for the reins to get 
turned on the flat, and the thumb is left free. 
Many steeplechase jockeys cross their reins, 
and claim that it saves them from a fall if the 
horse pecks, as the portion of the reins between 
their hands meets the withers and prevents their 
shooting forward. 

A method of holding the reins shown me by 
Mr. R. Donaldson-Hudson is a good one. I 
recommend it for beginners, and will here give 
a description of it (Plates XIV and XV). 

In one hand (the left). — Place the little 
finger of the left hand between the two left reins, 
the snaffle rein being uppermost and outermost. 
Turn the buckle end of these two reins towards 
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the horse’s head between the second and third 
fingers. Place the forefinger of the left hand 
between the two right reins, the snafHe being again 
uppermqst and outermost. 

The buckle end of these reins will naturally 
pass through the palm of the hand and join the 
other reins just above the left thigh. 

For the right hand, as above, substituting 
“ right ” for “ left,” and vice versa. 

To DIVIDE THE REINS, HOLDING TWO IN 
EACH HAND. — Place the little finger of the 
unoccupied hand between the reins which are 
divided by the forefinger of the occupied hand, 
and separate the hands as far as required ; the 
“bight,” or buckle ends of the reins, passing, 
in either hand, towards the horse’s head be- 
tween the second and third fingers, and thus 
hanging over to one side or the other of the 
withers. 

Whether held in one or both hands, the reins 
are always on edge — as in coaching — between 
the palm of the hand and the second and third 
fingers. When held in one hand only there 
is the further advantage that although all four 
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reins are held by two fingers, S the pull on either 
pair is in opposite directions through the hand. 
Lastly it leaves the hand free to grasp anything 
placed between it and the forefinger without 
relaxing the grasp on the reins. 
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THE USE .OF THE LOWER PART OF THE LEG 

Nothing is more detrimental to a man’s seat, or more destructive 
of the sensibility of an horse’s sides, than a continual wriggling 
unsettledness in an horseman’s legs. . . Pembroke. 

TT is in the use of this indication that the 
^ exponent of Haute Ecole and the ordinary 
rider come to the parting of the ways. The 
former constantly employs the lower part of his 
legs, whereas the latter on a properly trained 
and balanced horse only resorts to them occasion- 
ally. The horse trainer, on the contrary, comes 
more into line with the Haute Ecole rider ; to 
him the correct and frequent use of the leg is 
everything. We often hear the remark •that 
a horse is a perfect ride and suitable for a lady ; 
what does this mean ? Simply that the animal 
is well trained and balanced, temperate yet will- 
ing, and therefore does not require a pair of legs 
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to keep him in his bridle and control his quarters 
when he turns. 

The leg should be used with the same under- 
standing as the hand, and the well-trained horse’s 
side should be as sensitive to its application as 
is his mouth to the bridle. He should answer 
to the touch and firm pressure of the leg as 
he should to the touch and firm pressure of 
the reins. Practice in the first five exercises 
already enumerated for developing the gripping 
muscles teaches the pupil from the commence- 
ment that the knee should be immovable in 
riding, and that the lower part of the leg must 
be used, generally speaking, as an indication. I 
qualify this latter statement, as when a horse 
jumps or bucks the rider holds on to a certain 
extent with the flat of the lower part of the leg 
as well as with the knee and thigh, according 
to the length of the limb. The small, fat-thighed 
man * must perforce use this hold a good deal. 
When circumstances, adverse or otherwise, dictate 
that additional hold in this way is necessary, the 
pressure should be applied without shifting the 
lower part of the leg to the rear. 
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The indications of the leg are briefly as 
follows : — A pressure of both legs to make the 
horse move forward, the amount of pressure 
being regulated by the pace desired. One leg 
drawn back in conjunction with the other indica- 
tions either to make a horse move his quarters 
in a requisite direction or prevent them from 
flying out ; to make him bend, or passage side- 
ways. The pressure of the leg also assists in 
making the horse strike off on the desired leg 
at a canter, or change the leading leg at the 
same pace. The collecting and the correct circling 
of the untrained horse can also only be ensured 
by the proper use of the leg. 

Undoubtedly a horse can be made to take 
off when going at a fence by the combined use 
of the hand and leg ; a blindfolded horse at 
the Netheravon Cavalry School was recently 
taught to jump by the pressure of the legs, and 
“ Thormanby ” tells us that a Dr. Minster, of 
Cheltenham, had a stone-blind horse who used 
to jump stiles on the way to the doctor’s patients ; 
but once the horse is properly trained the less 
he is interfered with the better. If he requires 
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rousing it should be done at some distance from 
the obstacle. Fillis would have us support the 
horse in the air, but he cannot have been a 
student of mechanics, or he would have recognised 
the impossibility of this without at the same 
time solving the problem of flight. 

The self-taught rider very generally straightens 
his leg and lets the lower part go right out to 
the front when landing over a fence ; as already 
mentioned in the section on seats, the most 
important reason why this should not be done 
is that straightening the leg causes the gripping 
muscles to become round instead of flat ; another 
disadvantage is that it makes the rider liable 
to spur the horse on the shoulder as he lands. 
A third and most cogent argument against the 
practice, from the rider’s point of view, is that 
(unless his leathers are very long) if he happens 
to arrive over the fence with his whole weight 
on the stirrups, the shock of landing will be 
transmitted from his feet to his body, and he 
will be liable to fall off. 

The question of stumbling has been dealt with 
already, and the evil effects of interference with 
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the horse’s mouth explained, but I can see no 
reason why a sharp application of the legs can 
do anything but good to a tripper. Mr. Charles 
Thompson gives this as the only course to 
pursue. He was the author of a treatise entitled 
‘‘ Rules for Bad Horsemen ” (i775)> and naively 
complained, Tn the “ Advertisement of the Fourth 
Edition,” that the title had spoiled the sale of 
the work. 
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THE VOICE AND THE WHIP 

“ The voice is Used three Manner of Ways : Either as a Correction^ 
by Threatening, or as a Help to Incourage the Horse ; or as a Courtship 
to him by Flattering of him.” Newcastle. 

“Formed with rod alone 
its aids they know 

And stop, and turn, obedient to the blow.” 

From Berenger. 

'"T^HE earliest riders, who made use of little 
^ or no gear, found the voice and whip 
indispensable in guiding their steeds. According 
to Berenger, the Carthaginians chiefly used the 
whip for this purpose, giving a blow on the near 
side of the head to make a horse turn to the right 
and vice versa^ and one ^^full upon the gristle^ of 
the nose ” when he was required to stop. Other 
nations, as before stated, directed their horses 
by the voice, a much more humane method ; and 
it is a pity, not only from the point of view 
of the progressive development of the horse’s 
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mind, but also from that of its being a valuable 
indication from the rider, that the perfecting of 
bridles and of every form of adjunct to riding 
threw the voice into disuse as far as Europe 
was concerned. Like the swinging of the body, 
the voice is an indication independent of the 
sensitiveness of the horse’s mouth and sides, and 
the animal who is trained to come to you, to 
stop, etc., by word of mouth is generally more 
useful than his uneducated brother. How far 
he can be made to understand the voice is dealt 
with in the section on the horse’s mind. 

It was “ correct ” in the seventeenth century 
for Haute Ecole riders to carry a whip in 
the full of the right hand, point uppermost ; in 
this position it was always ready for immediate 
use, and doubtless helped to keep the horse up 
to the cruel bit of the day. A whip should 
b^ quite unnecessary on a trained animal unless 
he is by nature a slug ; but the beginner on a 
quiet mount should generally carry a whip or stick 
of sorts, not so much for use as to save him the 
hard labour of trying to increase the horse’s pace, 
to which the mere sight of it will often contribute. 
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If the animal is inclined to ‘‘ run out ” on a 
particular side, showing him the whip on that side 
will often make him jump straight. To punish a 
horse is by no means easy, and will often betray 
the amateur ; the whip must be held as the 
Haute Ecole riders of the eighteenth century 
held it — in tfte full of the hand and point upper- 
most — and the rider must avoid moving in the 
saddle when he strikes. As in the ordinary way 
it is carried point downwards, both the rider’s 
hands should be well practised in getting it up 
from that position, which is done by a manipu- 
lation of the fingers. 

The riding whip, or preferably a thick smooth 
cane, is very useful in educating a horse, for 
teaching him to bend, turn and change at a 
canter, and stand still in a collected manner. 
The subject will be referred to again in the 
sections on horse-training. 

The cane is better than a cutting-whip as ft is 
shorter, hits a horse in the right place — the side 
— and does not alarm him by making a swishing 
noise in the air. 
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SPURS 

** I was up in half a minute, but he never seemed to stir. 

Though I scored him with my rowels in the fall.” 

Whyte Melville. 

"DUXTORFF, in describing the horsemen of 
^ ancient Egypt, says that the word “Parash,” 
or rider, is derived from the Hebrew root to 
prick or spur (Head) ; and Xenophon in his 
treatise makes mention of spurs, but no frieze 
or statue of about that period shows any rider 
wearing them. A drawing of a spur used in the 
fifth century, which is given in Berenger’s book, 
depicts a milder instrument than those in use at 
the time of the Conquest, which were at that 
period, and for some time afterwards, most 
murderous-looking implements. They were of 
three kinds : one of them, the “pryck,” having 
only a single long point, another several points 

of considerable size, and a third three necks. 
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Happily nowadays the use and not the abuse of 
spurs is more generally understood. At polo 
rowels are not allowed, and, speaking generally, 
at most sports and games that horses love, the 
rider is better without them. For the slug and 
for the horse that wants his mind ipade up for 
him, sharp spurs are necessary, but they entail 
this disadvantage — that when hunting the rider 
is apt to punish his mount unintentionally, either 
in falling or by getting his foot caught in a 
fence. 

Devotees of Haute Ecole seem all, or nearly all, 
to have been very fond of the spur, and doubtless 
for riding of this character it is useful. Baucher, 
who is recorded never to have ridden outside a 
school, wrote that whether a horse was a slug or 
hot tempered, he was three parts broken if he had 
been taught to endure the spurs. Fillis said that 
the} were a “valuable aid,” and Nolan and 
Anderson were two English writers who laid down 
that the young horse should be taught to receive 
the attack of the spur with calmness. Three at 
least of these authors were masters of the “ great 
saddle,” and their opinion excites every respect. 
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Whyte Melville, a writer of a different school, 
would have most of us do without spurs, and he 
is right as long as we ride nothing but well- 
balanced and willing horses. 

As far as training is concerned, when the heel 
fails try th^ spur without rowels, then the blunt 
one, and finally the sharp spur ; the common- 
bred slug requires the blunt one very soon. By 
following this procedure the horse gets to learn 
what is required of him when he feels the rowel, 
otherwise he does not, and he may stand still 
and cow-kick as if bitten by a fly when the spur 
is applied. 
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“ Both are good at proper seasons, and either will do very well if 
the Riding-Master is good.*’ Pembroke. 

T T AVING briefly discussed what is to be 
^ taught, we may now consider how best 
to teach it. Shall the instruction be commenced 
in a riding school if one is available, or shall it 
be in the open ? Shall the pupil be given a 
saddle with stirrups, or a numnah without them ? 
Shall he begin his lessons without reins ? In 
answering these questions we must remember to 
aim, above all things, at establishing confidence in 
the beginner as quickly as possible. « 

Outside the Army, riding schools are few and 
far between, but an open-air manage can soon 
be made, and if it be only an oblong marked out 
with flags or stones, horses soon learn to follow 
the track. The school offers great advantages in 
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the early stages ; the pupil can at once be treated 
as what he is — a mere passenger — and the fact 
that he is within four walls gives him confidence, 
whilst the horse in his turn is quieter and more 
amenable to discipline. In a minor degree the 
same advantages attach to the ope,n manage. 
The riding school is also better suited for lessons 
in jumping without reins, because, firstly, the tan 
is softer landing for the horse, and therefore more 
comfortable for the man, whether he remains in 
the saddle or falls off ; and secondly, the animal 
is under better control in the school if he happens 
to be of a very excitable temperament. Otherwise 
the performance can be carried out in any field : 1 
have experimented with all kinds of horses in the 
open, and found slugs the only tiresome ones, 
though showing them the whip will generally 
make them energetic. 

The use and abuse of riding schools has been 
well illustrated in the British Army. Up to 
recent years instruction was rarely carried out in 
the open, and the whole standard of riding and 
horse-training was judged by the performance of 
one or two exercises called single and double 
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rides. These consisted in a monotonous sequence 
of turns and circles, which, owing to constant 
weekly practice, the horses performed mechani- 
cally, without the volition of the rider. As a test 
of equitation they were useless. In 1902 orders 
were issued^^ractically forbidding the use of the 
schools for instruction, presumably to make it 
impossible for a man to be considered a horseman 
or a troop-horse a trained animal if they could 
only perform a single ride within four walls, and 
in company with other men and horses. A more 
reasonable state of affairs now obtains. 

As soon as a man has a firm seat he must go 
out of doors, or he will make but little further 
progress. Within four walls he cannot learn the 
real meaning of the word “ hands ” ; for this free- 
dom for man and horse is required. One of the 
secrets of training both of them being continuous 
instruction, a school is valuable to ensure it, as it 
makes the instructor independent of the weather. 
But whilst the man’s early lessons will all take 
place in the school, the young horse should only 
do half of each day’s work there. 

The ordinary English riding school is too 
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narrow, and therefore ill fitted for the instruction 
of the beginner, whether horse or man, a portion 
of whose early lessons should consist of moving 
on large circles. Riding schools abroad are very 
much larger. 

The rudiments of postillion and artillery driving 
can be taught better in school than anywhere 
else. 
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SADD<^ WITH STIRRUPS v. NUMNAH 

“ They (the stirrups) are a great easement to the rider, by supporting 
the toe, and prevent the dangling of the legs. They are an assistance, 
because the rider can preserve his balance with less attention.** 

Adams. 

T^HERE are two distinct schools of thought 
^ on this subject. Up to 1820 none of the 
best authorities, as far as I can gather, ever 
advocated that the beginner should have stir- 
rups, though the practice was common amongst 
civilian riding masters. The lad who was taught 
with a view to going to hounds probably com- 
menced his lessons with stirrups, but he learnt 
under no recognised teacher of what was then 
called “riding,” a term which no exponent of 
Haute Ecole would have applied to the performance 
of the hunting man proper. It was, in fact, the 
distrust and contempt so long subsisting between 
the two schools which stultified the riding of the 

British nation in the last century. 
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Fillis and Baucher (circa 1850) shared the 
old-time view on the subject, whilst Hayes and 
Dwyer, all-round riders and authors whom no 
man can ignore, would both have us commence 
with stirrups. Hayes says : “ In order to give the 
grown-up beginner confidence I woyld strongly 
advocate that ... he should have a broad-seated 
saddle covered with buckskin and that he should 
be allowed to ride at first with stirrups.” 

Dwyer, of the Australian Imperial Service, who 
turned out many fine horsemen, writes : — “ The 
advocates of beginning without stirrups say, you 
must first give a pupil a seat, and then, when he 
has acquired balance and a hold on his horse, you 
can give him the additional assistance of stirrups. 
Now the most difficult thing to attain is balance, 
and the stirrup was devised for the purpose of 
assisting in acquiring and maintaining it ; and it 
is, therefore, just as reasonable to act in this 

V 

manner as it would be to set a boy to learn 
swimming without corks and bladders, and when 
he learnt to support himself to give him artificial 
aids.” 

When Hayes wrote the passage previously 
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quoted he no doubt had it in his mind that a 
fall would not be such a set-back to a boy as to a 
man, his lighter weight and softer bones making 
the unpleasant experience of less consequence, and 
the effects, as far as nerve and confidence were 
concerned, V little or no duration. Figure- 
skating is notoriously more quickly learned by 
boys than by men for the same reason. It may 
also have struck Hayes that the anxious parent 
would not look forward with equanimity to the 
likelihood of his young hopeful being dragged. 

I learn that the French and Belgians are now 
the only European nations which do not allow 
the beginner stirrups until he has a firm seat. In 
our Army official opinion has changed twice on 
the subject within the last ten years, and the 
instructor is now allowed to do as he likes. The 
German recruit has a few lessons on a blanket, 
but when serious instruction commences h% is 
given a saddle with stirrups. 

Doubtless one of the reasons why early writers 
did not favour stirrups was that they followed the 
sound rule of placing the man in the saddle as 
they eventually wished him to appear when a 
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finished horseman, and to do this the stirrups 
would have to be fitted so long as to be practically 
useless to the novice. Fillis admits this, and 
goes so far as to say that no beginner can keep 
his stirrups. The advent of, or rather the return 
to, the hunting seat, has done aw^’ with the 
necessity for straightening the leg, and the reten- 
tion of stirrups is now a matter of no difficulty. 
Another reason given by the non-stirrup school 
was that the leg never straightened sufficiently if 
the pupil was allowed stirrups. At the risk of 
beating a dead horse I must again say that I think 
their anxiety was unfounded ; many officers and 
men who had ridden before joining the Service 
learned the old straight-legged seat quickly enough 
in the riding school, and it cannot be doubted 
that most of them — and I include myself — had 
been taught at home with stirrups. 

Hayes and Dwyer advise stirrups to prevent 
the leg fi-om straightening ; they evidently had 
not studied the reliefs in the British Museum 
representing horsemen on Assyrian battlefields 
or this view of the matter would not have 
caused them any anxiety, as there were no irons 
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in those days. The make and shape of the 
rider and the way he is taught have more to do 
with the ultimate height of his knee in the 
saddle than any stirrup. 

Quite lately I was discussing the subject of 
stirrups v.^o stirrups with a Riding Master who 
was brought up in the no-stirrup school. He 
told me that when he gave private lessons he 
always allowed them, as he found that his pupils 
left him if he did not. This brings out the 
human side of the question. 

If the irons are dispensed with it is much 
better to carry out the instruction on a numnah : 
I have experimented with both. The pupil is 
nearer to his horse and the friction from contact 
with the numnah is very much greater than is 
obtainable on a stripped saddle ; which has, how- 
ever, one advantage over the numnah in that it 
gives a firmer hold to the hands of the beginner 
who is in difficulties. 

If he is on a numnah, the . beginndr, who 
naturally has no idea of balance, always keeps 
himself from falling off by grip and by the aid of 
the reins if he has them : the former very soon 
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tires him to the exteot of his having to be dis- 
mounted for a rest, because he has no stirrups to 
relieve the strain. Those pupils who have not 
been previously strengthened by a course of grip- 
ping exercises are unable to maintain the correct 
position of the leg for any length of Ume, and it 
soon relapses into the attitude sho^ in Plate 
XVI, when muscles which are almost useless to 
the good horseman are being brought into play. 
Those who have done the exercises before be- 
ginning to ride will tire less quickly, but even 
they are very far from comfortable with so little 
idea of balance. I have tried to give the beginner 
confidence and lessen his fatigue by the use of a 
roller-pad with handles, placed over the numnah, 
but it does not answer for the following reasons. 
The rider works forward on to the pad and is 
liable to become galled. If the horse checks, 
and he grasps the handles, the upper part of the 
body pitches forward, as illustrated in Fig. i , and 
when jumping begins he is apt to rrfy on his 
hands alone and instinctively to loosen the grip 
of his legs. I would by no means recommend 
holding on at all with the arms, but if it must 
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be done let the hold be at the back of the seat for 
anything but jumping,^ which will more or less 
preserve the balance of the body, the forward 



FIG. I.— HOLDING ON BY THE LEAPING-PAD. 


' In jumping the body must always be on the forward side of 
the perpendicular, therefore it is best to hold on by the mane if 
at all The Italians and Germans recommend this. The sys- 
tem of teaching I shall advocate makes holding on by the hands 
absolutely unnecessary* 
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movement of the shoulders being at once checked. 
It will also be found easier to pull than to push in 
this particular instance; let the reader sit loosely 
on a horse and try it. 

The advantages derived from beginning with 
stirrups are as follows. The comparative comfort 
and security of the pupil are assured from the 
first, and fatigue much reduced ; if he is riding 
with reins he is not so likely to depend on them 
when in difficulties, and acquires the valuable 
habit of leaning inwards without risk of a fall 
when the horse turns. Furthermore, the be- 
ginner can rise to the trot, and thus avoid the 
discomfort of continual bumping. Later on, 
riding without stirrups can be given in gradually 
increased doses. I have never experienced the 
slightest difficulty in getting a pupil well down 
into his seat with this system of instruction, even 
whe;i the saddle has been a high arched one. 
Falls, however, cannot be avoided when side- 
balance is lost beyond a certain point : when this 
occurs, the man’s leg flies out and he comes off. 
What might, on the other hand, be called fore- 
and-aft balance, or the balance applied by the 
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rider in jumping, receives but little assistance 
from the stirrups, which are free to swing back- 
wards and forwards. With a careful instructor 
the risk of dragging is so small as to be hardly 
worth considering, but safety stirrups are, of 
course, a^ood thing if available. 

Some of the early-pattern irons had a swivel 
at the top of the arch, on which they revolved, 
making them always handy to the rider’s foot. 
This form of stirrup was doubtless given up as 
unsuitable for riding with the foot home, as when 
in use the flat of the leather did not necessarily 
come against the rider’s boot, and it gradually 
went out in the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. Some writers place but little value on 
the stirrup as a help under adverse circumstances, 
Adams going so far as to say it is useless. Few 
experienced riders will agree with this ; on a 
bad puller, for example, the action of the^arms 
must be weaker without stirrups, as the base 
is weaker. This point is clearly brought out 
by Cesaresco. 
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REINS V. NO REINS 

“All riders think they hold their horses, but most hold themselves.** 
Count E. Martinengo Cbsarbsco. 

“ Bad riders use the reins as a means of balancing themselves in 
the saddle, and this is especially done in the hunting field,** 

Walsh. 

TY/HEN it was that reins came into use is not 
very clear ; some recent researches of 
M. Edouard Piette’s amongst prehistoric remains 
in France have brought to light carvings on bone 
of the Glyptic Age, which undoubtedly represent 
bridled horses, although the rudeness of the 
design leaves us in some doubt as to whether 
the reins were attached to a nose-band, or if what 
was probably a leather thong passed througl^ the 
horse’s mouth, and formed a make-shift bridle. 
Be this as it may, when we come to hfstorical 
times we have proof that it was comparatively late 
before the use of reins became general ; the 
inhabitants of Numidia and Mauritania, and 
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according to Berenger of ** Nasamonia, Massilia, 
and other adjacent tracts of the same region,” 
rode without reins in peace and war. Livy the 
historian (born 59 b.c.) divides cavalry into those 
with and those without the bridle, the former 
being heavy horsemen. ' 

Bridles are now used with more understanding 
than they have ever been. The “ lupus ” snaffle 
of the Romans, made in imitation of the teeth 
of a wolf, and the long-cheeked cruel bit of a 
later date, are things of the past ; they necessitated 
barbarous methods of horse training and riding. 
The introduction of reins is, however, responsible 
for the want of perfect balance in many horsemen 
who have never ridden without them. As Mr. 
Tozer has recently told us, some of the early 
instructors deliberately advised novices to catch 
hold of the reins tightly in order to keep their 
seat^,»ith greater ease. I think these gentlemen 
performed a work of supererogation in doing so, 
as the novice needs no telling to hold on by the 
reins the moment he gets into difficulties ; the 
most elementary laws of self-preservation direct 
that he should. 
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All teachers advocate quitting stirrups at some 
stage, at least, of the course, in order to hasten 
the acquisition of a firm seat, and those who do 
not recommend that reins should also be dis- 
pensed with forget the obvious fact that they 
are nearly* as much support to the pupil as the 
stirrup, perhaps more so, and that if they are 
retained throughout the course the instructor is 
defeating his own ends. It would be just as 
reasonable to deprive the man of his reins 
and allow him to keep his stirrups the whole 
time ; the results would — all things being equal — 
be superior. 

Balance is harder to learn if a convulsive grasp 
of the reins prevents a man’s body from following 
the movements of his mount, besides which it is 
unfair on a beginner to expect him to control a 
horse before he has a firm seat : it is asking him 
to attempt too much. In the initial stage* of 
jumping the reins may save a fall, but they often 
produce one by pulling the rider out of the 
saddle. In experienced hands they encourage the 
horse to jump, in bad and inexperienced ones 
they make rushers and refusers. Again, purely 
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from the animal’s side of the question, he is put 
to considerable pain in having his mouth pulled 
about ; he becomes an uncertain jumper, and 
useless for the purpose of teaching a future rider 
the meaning of “ hands.” 

I do not wish to imply that correct balance 
is impossible unless a man has learnt to ride 
without reins ; there are many fine horsemen in 
England to-day who have never ridden without 
either reins or stirrups in their lives, but they 
are exceptional men, and would have attained 
perfection all the sooner had their early training 
been without reins. I have seen other men, 
reputed to be good riders, who fell off when 
asked to jump a small hurdle without them, 
thereby showing that they had never acquired 
correct balance. I have no hesitation in saying 
that in making an all-round horseman it is very 
mugb'^ quicker to begin without reins at once than 
to wait until the rider’s education is almost 
complete. Hayes rightly says that holding on 
by them is a most difficult fault to eradicate if 
once learnt. 

At the French Horse Show of 1865 at the 
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Champs Eilys^es, the Saumur pupils gave a won- 
derful display of Haute Nicole riding and other 
feats, the least successful of which was jumping a 
low hurdle (Thormanby). Later on, officers on 
the Continent began organising jumping competi- 
tions and •steeplechases, and as the outcome of 
their experience declared that the best and most 
scientific method of instruction in riding was to 
commence without reins. Jumping had taught 
them that more freedom of movement for horse 
and man was necessary, and that this was the 
way to attain it. We Englishmen alone lagged 
behind, though since 1907 the custom has been 
gradually gaining ground. In our Army, instead 
of following the advice and benefiting by the 
experience of our own writers on the subject, 
we have waited for Europe to show us the best 
way. 

M. Bourgelat, writing in 1744, remarkc«*that 
riding with the end of the rein in the right hand 
may be practised with great caution on a well 
“ dressed ” horse, and that it gives “ prodigious 
grace to the horseman ” ; but care should be 
taken to “ counterbalance ” by leaning the body 

TO 
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back I Berenger recommended instruction with- 
out reins, Pembroke also, but only for “ unfeeling 
fellows,” and Adams prescribed it for those who 
did not benefit from repeated “ explanation and 
admonition.” At a later date we have writers 
with more decided opinions ; Whytd Melville, 
Walsh (for some time editor of the Fiel^, 
Rarey, Hayes, and Dwyer : all are strong on the 
point of allowing no man to jump a horse with 
reins unless he can do so without. Whyte 
Melville says that “ the boy should never be 
trusted with a bridle until it is perfecdy im- 
material to him whether he has hold of it or 
not.” 

To carry out the practice in France and Austria 
they keep the pupil on the longe, but this is 
quite unnecessary where there is more than one 
rider, as horses will always follow a leader in the 
riditrg ‘-school or manege ; it is only needful that 
the first horse should be ridden with reins. If 
the horses are at all unruly, first the odd numbers 
of the ride can drop their reins and then the even 
numbers. If the child beginner is nervous at 
first, he can go on the leading-rein, and he may 
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with advantage be given a pair of ladies’ safety 
irons to ride in. 

It is very hard on the beginner to deprive him 
of all means of support when first mounted, and 
I consider it unsound even if time is no object. 
I therefope strongly advocate commencing with 
stirrups, and only very occasionally allowing the 
pupil reins. 
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AN IMPROVED METHOD 

“ All that our fathers taught us of old pleases us now no more. 

Kipling. 

T PROPOSE in this chapter to describe all that 
^ my experience has led me to consider essen- 
tial in teaching a man the elements of riding, 
with special attention to those points which are 
most often misunderstood by instructors. With- 
out claiming that the following system as a whole 
is an original one, I submit that in three important 
particulars, viz. the preliminary gripping exercises, 
the successful use of the strap joining the stirrups, 
and the early and constant jumping without reins, 
it introduces new features of great value to 
teachers of equitation. It aims at inspiping con- 
fidence in the pupil by making falling off as 
difficult as possible ; at the rapid acquisition of 
that bedrock of good horsemanship — a firni {in4 
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well-bdanced seat, which is the only foundation 
of good hands ; and at the easy suppleness of 
body which marks the proficient. 

Preliminary Exercises 

The gripping exercises for beginning po develop 
those muscles which are used in riding have 
already received mention : I will merely state 
here that they are invaluable as a preparation for 
riding proper and save a good deal of time, as 
the novice who has undergone them is physically 
able to apply his legs to his horse to keep his 
seat, and is fitted to undergo the fatigue of his 
lessons. 

The Strap * 

“ Press not the falling man too far ! ” — Shakespeare (^Henry VIII). 

If rapid progress is to be made the pupil must 
feel as comfortable as possible under the circum- 
stance^ and be given confidence by avoidance of 
falls. A saddle covered with buckskin increases 
the friction between the leg and the flap, and if 
such a saddle is available the instructor should 

' This appliance was suggested to me by Colonel Charles 
Long, late R.H.A. 
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make use of it. The French 
have a saddle not unlike 
the Australian buck-jumping 
one, into which they force 
the man without any re- 
ference t* his make and 
shape, in order to get his 
leg into the correct position. 
In a minor degree, tying the 
stirrups together (Figs. 2 
and 3) has a similar effect, 
but this is the smallest of the 
benefits derived from the use 
of this contrivance, which is 
of the greatest value. Its chief 
advantage is that it makes 
falling off under ordinary 



circumstances extremely diffi- 
cult ; the leg cannot fly out 
very far from the saddle in 


TIED TOGETHER. 

(With a long-ieggo4 man 
the strap can be passed 
through a runner on the 
girth.) 


any direction, so that if balance is lost* it can 


be regained at once without a fall, whilst if the 


pupil flies up into the air his feet meet the arch 
of the 8tirrup-ir9n and he drops back into his seat. 
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Now, when a man falls his frame becomes 
rigid (and that is why he so easily breaks his 
bones). It therefore follows that, when he thinks 
he is going to fall, he stiffens himself all over, 
and thereby loses all chance of keeping his 
balance. With a short experience of the strap 
comes confidence, and the pupil allows his 
muscles to relax. The importance of this result 
cannot be exaggerated. Assheton Smith’s famous 
maxim that no man can be called a horseman 
until he knows how to fall is hardly one for a 
beginner. 

During instruction in jumping this strap 
is more than useful, as the confidence it gives 
the pupil enables him to centre his attention 
on the instructor and attend to his directions. 
After his first few jumps he loses his nervous- 
ness and begins to take pleasure in the 
exercise. It is now possible to give him 
early and continual practice in jumping low 
obstacles without danger of over-fatigue, which 
is the real secret of getting a man quickly settled 
into his ggddlc; and is the best of lessons in 
balance, 
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In France they train horses to rear and kick 
at the bidding of the instructor. The horse, 
who is called a “ sauteur,” is tied by the head 
between two padded “ piliers,” and the pupils 
mount, in turn, at the end of the lesson. The 
object of •this is to teach the man to adjust his 
body to the fore-and-aft movement of the horse : 
side-balance does not, of course, come into play 
because of the horse not advancing. Constant 
jumping, which is impossible in the earlier stages 
without the strap, will answer the purpose and 
is of greater benefit to the pupil : it is more 
practical and does not require a specially trained 
animal. 

The strap further makes it difficult for 
the novice to lose his stirrups, besides en- 
abling him to retake them quickly after he 
has been riding without them by order of the 
instructor. ^ 

During over two years’ experience of this 
contrivance with all sorts and conditions of men 
and horses, I have never seen a case of dragging. 
On one occasion, indeed, I caused an officer’s 
foot to be made fast in the stirrup and had 
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him dragged for experimental purposes, and it 
did not appear that the strap joining the stirrups 
increased the danger. As a matter of fact, with 
stirrups tied together it is impossible to get 
dragged if hung up in the stirrup on the 
opposite side to which the fall occurs — p. common 
cause of accidents. Care must, however, be 
taken that the strap (Fig. 3) is properly fitted. 
If too tight, the man’s knee is brought away 
fi-om the saddle and its purpose is defeated. 
If too loose, it of course does not come into 
play as soon as it might and there is a danger 
of the horse getting his hind-legs through it 
when jumping. 

It is incidentally worth noting that the strap 
is useful to any one who has the misfortune 
to have to ride a bad buck-jumper, and I 
have been informed that it is not unknown to 
the cowi'oy. In our Colonies a rope is some- 
times placed round the saddle and made fast 
over the rider’s thighs in order to secure his 
seat. 
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Jumping 

“ I*told him, If you will but Sit SHll^ I warrant you the H^si will 
go Well with you, But a Man (said he, with a great Oath) cannot Sit 
Still. Which was said Knowingly, and like a Horst’ Man ; for, to 
Sit Still belongs only to a Great Master'' Newcastle. 

Do not be sure that you have a firm seat until you have tried the 
experiment of sitting a leap with nothing to hold on by.” 

• Whyte Melville. 


Jumping without reins for the comparative be- 
ginner is almost a new practice as far as England is 
concerned. I will therefore enter somewhat fully 


into the best method of carrying it out. 

It is quite possible to allow your 
pupils to begin jumping low obstacles 
at their eighth or ninth lesson, provided 
they have been through the preliminary 
gripping exercises and are riding with 
the strap joining the stirrups (Fig. 3). 

A small log of wood or a hurdle 
laid flat will do to commence with, 
after which three or four movable 
hurdles similar to those shown in 
Fig. 4 will be required : they have 
the advantage of upsetting if the horse 
strikes them. They should be about 



two feet high when topped with 


FIG. 3.— 
THE STRAP. 
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gorse or brushwood ; the double rails allow of 
the furze being replaced when worn, and as 
these fences are not fixtures they can be taken 
out of .the training ground when not in use. 
They may be raised when necessary by means 
of wooden blocks ; but for obvious -reasons it 
is essential to have them low at first. If the 
jump is fairly long the instructor will soon find 
wings unnecessary : I shall have more to say on 
this subject in the section devoted to horse- 
training. It will, however, not be out of place 
here to mention that there is very little refusing 
where horses are jumped without reins. Animals 
that have been accustomed to supporting their 
riders by the reins will rush a little at first, but 
on recovering from their astonishment at finding 
that the exercise no longer involves a severe jerk 
in the mouth, they will — unless they are very 
stale — jieither refuse nor rush, especially if they 
are fed after the first fence or two. 

If only one pupil is under instruction, let him 
be longed over on a single rein, when a man 
on either side should run along with the horse 
after the jump, to avoid bringing him round on 
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the curve after landing, which would increase the 
rider’s difficulties. 

With a ride of several pupils, and with fairly 
handy horses, a jump can be put at each side 
of the school, and the horses allowed to go 
round over»them in single file at suitable intervals ; 
but in an out-door manage, where the restraining 
effect of the four walls is absent, it is easier 
to put the jumps in the centre and send the 
horses over them one by one. If the leader 
pulls up when he gets to the other side, it will 
be found that the other horses will go to him and 
stop of their own accord. An even better plan, 
if a spare horse is available, is to hobble him 
a little way from the fence on the landing side, 
and allow the other horses to collect round him. 
Although at this stage of the course the actual 
jumping is to take place without reins, it will be 
necessary that the pupil should pick them both 
before and after jumping ; dropping them as soon 
as the horse has got his head straight at the fence, 
and taking them up again after landing in order 
to steady the animal. 

When riding at the log or the hurdle laid 
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fiat the trot will be a fast enough pace, but 
when the pupil is able to jump higher obstacles 
a steady canter will be easiest for both man and 
horse. • 

There is some difference of opinion as to 
whether it is sufficient for the pupil Co hold the 
end of the rein in the palm of the hand, let 
out to the full extent, or if he should drop it 
altogether and fold his arms. The first method 
certainly removes the possibility of the rein 
coming over the horse’s head on landing, and 
it is not so unnerving to the novice, but it does 
not afford the same lesson in balance, as it gives 
additional and unnecessary support to the rider 
and prevents his falling off backwards. As a 
rule any horse will pull up when he gets his 
foot through the reins, and if not he can be 
trained to do so. The advantages of folding 
the arr's in front of the body are, that it is 
left perfectly free to conform to the movements 
of the horse, and that the arms cannot be used 
to maintain balance. It incidentally develops 
the pupil’s nerve and teaches him to keep his 
arms and hands quiet. It is therefore best to 




FIG. 
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begin \nth the end of the rein held in the 
full of the hand, and to pass on quickly to practice 
with arms folded. 

As to what instructions the pupil should be 
given, let him be told to grip tightly with his 
knees and thighs, and to lean slightly forward 
when going at the fence ; if he is successful in 
this the body will soon swing in harmony with 
the horse. It will be found that most beginners 
are inclined to lean back when the horse takes off. 

When the pupil can sit over a small obstacle 
without reins and stirrups he should be made 
to jump the same thing with the reins before 
being asked to negotiate anything higher. This 
takes longer than any inexperienced person would 
suppose, thereby showing how difficult it is to 
regulate the actions of the arms, shoulders, and 
hands, even when the seat is comparatively firm. 
To m^jce sure that the horse will have as much 
room as possible on landing, and that his rider 
will not be pulled out of the saddle, his arms 
and hands should be correctly placed as in 
Fig. 4 each time he is about to ride at the 
fence. The importance of this precaution cannot 
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be exaggerated, and never seems to be properly 
recognised by the pupil. The evils arising from 
the neglect of this precaution are illustrated in 



{ FIG. 5.— THE BBGINNBK’S ARMS CORRECTLY PLACED WHEIM.ANDINO. 

Figs. 6 and 7. The position of the body is not 
quite forward enough in Figs. 4 and 5, which are 
only intended to illustrate the position of the arms. 
It will also be found that when he is jumping, 




no. 6.— THE BEGINNER HOT DING HIS ®ttIN<? Tort SHORT. 
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the novice’s shoulders do not open, nor his 
hands drop downwards and forwards as thejr 
should do when the horse is descending. Ex- 



FIG. 7.--RESULT OF HOLDING THE REINS TOO SHORT. 


perience has taught me that the quickest and best 
way to put this right is to tell the pupil to let 
the reins slip through his fingers as he extends his 
arms when the horse is in the air, however small 
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the obstacle. By doing this, his seat not be 
interfered with, and those wooden movements of 
the arms and wrists which are so easily acquired 
and so hard to lose will be avoided. I am told 
that the ^icuyers at Saumur very generally follow 
this custom of letting the reins slip when the 
horse is on the downward plane. Some of those 
jockeys who do not land over a fence leaning 
forward, give extra head-room to the horse by 
taking one hand off the reins and slewing the 
free shoulder backwards, thus allowing the other 
shoulder and arm to advance considerably farther 
to the front than would be possible with the 
shoulders square. It would not surprise me to 
be told that some of these gentlemen were 
unaware that this was their practice, but the 
onlooker sees most of the game, especially when 
accompanied by a camera. 

SomQ horses undoubtedly require more head- 
room, if the jump is a high one, than a man 
can give them without leaning too far forward 
on landing, and some men are so short in the 
arms that they are physically incapable of giving 
a horse enough freedom without letting the reins 
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slip, or by taking one hand off the reins and 
bringing the opposite shoulder forward. 

After a certain amount of practice over one 
jump, a second one, rather lower than the first, 
should be placed at a distance of about five yards 
from it, and the man taught to negotiate this 
in-and-out. Phillipps mentions this as being an 
admirable lesson for the purpose of securing a 
firm seat for riding kickers, but his directions 
as to how to poise the body during the process 
would lead to disaster. He recommends that 
the single jump should be a standing one — the 
hardest of all for beginners — and advises the 
man to lean back as the horse takes off. 

Half an hour’s jumping a day will not be too 
much for the novice after his tenth lesson ; it is 
but a small effort to the horse over low obstacles. 

Hints to Instructors 

“He that is soon angry dealeth foolishly.” 

Proverbs xiv. v . 17. 

“ He that regardeth reproof is prudent.” 

Proverbs xv. v . 5. 

To make any system of teaching riding a 
success, we require a trained horse of a temperate 
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disposition. If he is riding a slug, the pupil 
should cany a whip ; remember that he does 
not know how, and therefore cannot use his 
legs, and will only tire himself in the attempt 
to do so. The accepted meaning of the word 
“ trained ” will be given later. I do • not wish 
to imply that such a horse is absolutely necessary ; 
a man can learn to sit on any animal that will 
not run away. 

The instructor should first of all be a horseman 
himself, although there is no greater fallacy than 
the common idea, prevalent only in England, 
that because a man can ride he can teach others 
to do so. He should know what he is at, and 
have an encouraging and sympathetic disposition. 
The teacher of riding must remember that nerve 
grows best out of confidence, and that before 
now pluck has been killed by avoidable accidents. 
He should work chiefly by demonstration, and 
explain the meaning of his instructions as he 
goes along. It is much easier to ride up to a 
man and show him how to sit or how to handle 
the horse than merely to tell him how to do so, 
and he will be far more likely to remember it ; 
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he will also try twice as hard to place himself 
correctly if he understands what he is being asked 
to perform. 

The instructor should never shout ; it affects 
the horse adversely as well as the man, ,and he 
must always keep his temper. Shouting at a 
horse is a sign of weakness in either a rider or 
a trainer of young horses. 

The pupil should have well-fitting breeches, 
so that he may not get rubbed or galled, and 
his boots should be supple and smooth in the 
sole and have a long, flat heel, for it has often 
happened that men have been hung up in the 
stirrup because their boots lacked these qualities. 
Rising to the trot is uncomfortable in thick 
boots if the ball of the foot is on the iron. 

Let the beginner saddle and bridle his own 
mount ; this is the most practical way of teaching 
him how the gear should fit. The bridle should 
be a single-reined, thick, smooth snaffle. When 
the reins are in use they should be hdd long, 
and one in each hand. The saddle should fit 
closely to the horse ; if it does not, the weight 
of the man’s body is raised and he is less 
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steady when the horse is in motion, making 
balance more difficult ; a closely fitting saddle 
will also enable the rider to get down into his 
seat. 

Many and various are the directions given as 
to mounting ; some authorities would have us 
make six separate movements of it. Mounting 
on the near side has become customary because 
in the old days riders carried heavy weapons in 
their right hands, and could not conveniently 
have mounted on the off side,^ but all beginners 
should learn to do so on both. Let the pupil 
turn his back to the horse’s head, and if he 
is mounting from the left, place his left foot in 
the stirrup, catch hold of the horse’s mane if 
he has one, and if not the pommel, and spring 
lightly into the saddle. Some authorities do not 
recommend the back being turned to the horse’s 


' In very early days, before stirrups were invented, there was 
a hook on the man^s spear on which he placed his foot and raised 
himself whin he wished to mount. At other times horses were 
taught to kneel for their riders to get on, or short ladders 
were used, and it is recorded that in some countries noblemen 
were accustomed to mount by the aid of their attendants’ backs. 
We also hear of mounting-stones being placed by the roadside 
for the convenience of travellers. 
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head, but it has these advantages — if the animal 
moves on it helps the man into the saddle, and 
prevents his being kicked if the horse is tickled 
with the toe in mounting. The only objection is 
that a playful horse may give you a pinch in 
the region of the coat-tails, but surely this would 
be an additional incentive to springing quickly 
into the saddle. 

As to the way the man should hold himself 
on the horse, some writers would have no 
directions given him at first, whilst others would, 
so to speak, place him by rule of thumb, even 
to the length of making him hold his hands 
in the centre of his body, and exactly three 
inches from it ! Harry Hieover, a clever horse- 
man and knowing writer, says : “You don’t sit 
bolt upright on your chair ; what on earth makes 
you do it on your horse ? Leave it to the soldiers.” 
In this as in all else there is a golden mean ; 
give too many directions and you get stiffness, 
give none and you make balance more difficult 
for the tyro. Explain to your charge that his 
difficulties will be increased unless he gets his 
seat well under him, excepting, of course, when 
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rising to the trot, or going very fast, when his 
shoulders should naturally be advanced. An 
erect carriage can be assumed without hollowing 
the back or sitting stiffly. 

Fitting the stirrups to the pupil’s comfort is 
of great importance, and the best way' of doing 
so is to place him in the saddle with his knee 
at what appears to be the height to suit his 
thigh, and then to stand in front of the horse 
and shorten or lengthen the leathers until the 
base of the stirrup is in line with the sole of 
the boot. Further adjustment may be needed 
when the pupil has been riding about for a time. 
As Rarey says : “ There are certain rules Imd 
down as to the length of the man’s stirrup 
leathers, but the only good rule is that they 
should be short enough to give the rider full 
confidence in his seat, and full power over a 
pulling horse.” This sound maxim may well be 
borne in mind when fitting stirrups. 

As mudh practice as possible should be given 
to the pupil without fatiguing him or allowing 
him to be chafed. A man will learn in a third 
the number of lessons if he begins with one a 
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da^ and goes on to two^ instead of riding only 
twice a week. 

When some progress has been made, a grown- 
up pupil should have a change of horses, especially 
formwork without stirrups ; this is easy enough 
when two or three men are under instruction, 
but presents difficulties with a single learner and 
a limited stud. If riding is acquired on one 
horse only, the instructor must not expect his 
pupil to show anything like the same proficiency 
the first time he gets on to another one. 

The necessary intervals for rest should not be 
wasted ; the points of a horse, his simple ailments, 
and horsemastership, are very important parts 
of any horseman’s education, and are too often 
neglected. The sportsman’s pleasure depends 
upon his possessing a sufficient knowledge of 
these subjects ; and as far as the Regular Army 
and the Home Army are concerned, the latest 
quick-firing gun is useless unless it can be 
brought into action at the required foment ; 
very little information is to be obtained from 
mounted scouts if their horses cannot travel ; 
wide strategic movements by cavalry cannot be 
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thought of, nor the army in the field properly 
fed, without continual and tireless care of the 
horse. The army with the fittest horses at the 
outbreak, of hostilities has a great initial advan- 
tage, and, providing that the officers and men are 
well versed in their care and management, this 
advantage remains to the end of the campaign. 
In the South African War the losses in horse- 
flesh amounted to the appalling total of 340,000, 
and it is idle to suppose that better horsemanage- 
ment might not have considerably lessened the 
death-roll. 

The next section consists of a rough guide to 
fifty lessons in equitation, which can be modified 
to suit the pupil’s strength and fitness. His 
progress will, to a great extent, depend upon 
himself. 
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WSTRUCTIONAL EXERCISES 

“Be to his faults a little blind, 

Be to his virtues ever kind.’* 

John Jorrocks’s version of Matthew Prior* 

'"T^HE following is a rough guide for pro- 
gressive riding lessons, each of about an 
hour’s duration, which are to follow ten short 
lessons on the dummy horse. Quicker results 
will be obtained after riding commences if the 
pupil continues his exercises on the dummy horse 
at a separate hour of the day. 

Proficiency in riding is attained more quickly 

by some than by others, as in everything else, 

and it will be found better after the thirtieth 

lesson to separate the good from the indifferent 

pupils. As before mentioned, if only one 

beginner is under instruction his horse should 

be longed ; if there is more than one, a man 

who can ride should for the first few lessons take 
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the lead round the manage or school, in order 
to set the pace. The detail of the necessary aid 
and indications will be found at the end of the 
section. 


First Lesson 

The pupil should be taught by practical demon- 
stration how to mount, hold his reins (if this has 
not already been done on the dummy horse), and 
how to make his horse move off at a walk and 
turn to the right and left. The instructor need 
not be particular at this stage as to whether the 
animal turns on his forehand, centre, or haunches. 

The first day’s lesson should merely consist 
in walking round the school, first on one rein 
and then on the other, and the men should dis- 
mount at frequent intervals ; but rising in the 
saddle without reins should be practised, as it 
must be remembered that whatever exercise the 
pupils have had on dummy horses, those useful 
machines do not move forward, and that the 
conditions are therefore somewhat different on 
real ones. All the above instructions can be 
given to the pupil on the longe if necessary. 
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Second Lesson 

• 

Balancing exercises to be commenced, and 
continued at a walk up to the ninth lesson : 
hands held above the head, touching the toe on 
either sid^ and leaning backwards and forwards 
in the saddle. 

Balancing exercises cannot be undertaken at 
this early stage unless previously practised on the 
dummy horse. In the Austrian Army beginners 
are supplied with india-rubber balls attached by 
an elastic to the wrist. It is claimed that catching 
the ball affords a useful lesson in balance, but I 
have not found this practice necessary. 

Short trotting lessons with and without reins 
but with stirrups.i 

Third, Fourth, and Fifth Lessons 

Short trotting lessons as above and also without 
reins or stirrups. Once round the manage will 
be found sufficient when stirrups are first dis- 
pensed with. Part of these lessons, and subse- 

* It is a help with raw beginners to use horses which will 
answer to the voice, and will trot, walk, and halt at the word of 
the instructor. 
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quent ones up to the thirtieth, will be done on 
a circle at either end of the manfcge, first* on 
one hand and then on the other. In the initial 
stages . the principle must be observed that the 
tyro is never to be allowed to use his reins unless 
he is riding with stirrups, because hfc can have 
very little control over his horse without the 
purchase they afford. 

Sixth Lesson 

The same as No. 5, with the addition of two 
^or three canters with stirrups and reins. 

Seventh and Eighth Lessons 
Trotting lesson without reins, and as much 
without stirrups as the man can stand without 
fatigue. Short cantering lesson with stirrups and 
without reins. Three or four jumps at a trot 
over a very low obstacle about one foot high, 
with stirrups well home ; end of the rein to be 
held in the full of the hand. 

t. 

Ninth to Twelfth Lessons {inclusive) 
Trotting and short cantering lessons without 
reins or stirrups. Balancing exercises at a trot. 
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Number of jumps to be increased daily, and 
negbtiated at a canter. A few jumps without 
reins and with stirrups at the end of each lesson. 

Thirteenth to Sixteenth Lessons {inclusive) 
Same as*above : all jumping to be done without 
reins. At least twenty jumps for each pupil. 
Frequent changes of horse excepting for jumping. 

Seventeenth Lesson 

Jumping lesson over a one-foot obstacle at a 
canter, without stirrups ; the end of the rein to 
be held in the full of the right hand. 

Trotting, cantering, and balancing exercises as 
above. 

Eighteenth to Twentieth Lessons {inclusive) 
Same as above, with the addition of balancing 
exercises at a canter, and frequent change of 
horses for jumping. 

Jumping without reins or stirrups gradually 

introduced.' * 

^ The first time the pupil jumps without reins or stirrups he 
should be cautioned against leaning back : in fact he may well 
be told to lean forward, as grief is rare from leaning too far 
forward, but is sure to come if the body is leant too far back. 
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Twenty-first to Thirtieth Lessons 

c 

{ inclusive ) 

Jumping with reins and stirrups over a one- 
foot obstacle, and then over two one-foot jumps 
five yards apart, to form an in-and-out, and 
thirdly over a single jump, to be gradually raised 
to a height of two feet, and negotiated without 
reins but with stirrups. 

Reining back. 

Trotting, cantering lessons, etc., as before. 

Thirty-first to Fortieth Lessons { inclusive ) 

First half-hour each day of independent work 
for each pupil in the open : — Cantering on the 
circle, and passaging. 

Second half-hour in the school or manage ; — 
Jumping a two-foot obstacle, gradually heightened 
to three feet, alternately with and without reins 
and stirrups. 

4 

Fortieth to Fiftieth Lessons { inclusive ) 

First half-hour : — Independent work ; making 
a horse change at a canter by swinging the body ; 
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the use of the body as a pivot in turning (see 
“ Distribution of the Rider’s Weight ”)• 

Figure-of-eight at a canter. 

One-handed riding (see “ Use and Misuse of the 
Hands ”). 

Riding over broken ground and up and down 
hill. 

Pupils who are sufficiently advanced, to be 
allowed spurs and a double bridle. 

Jumping (over single and double obstacles) of 
a height suitable to the pupil’s progress. 

As before mentioned, properly trained horses 
are a great advantage, but good results can be 
obtained on badly trained ones. 

In 1907 I experimented with a class of Horse 
Artillery trumpeters ; they went through a course 
of forty lessons similar to those above, but they 
also had thirty lessons on the dummy horse. At 
the end of the course they could — * 

Jump a bushed gorse fence 3 ft. 9 in.»high and 
3 ft. 4 in. broad, with and without reins or stirrups ; 

Jump an in-and-out 3 ft. 9 in. high and i ft. 
6 in. broad ; 
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Do a figure-of-eight correctly at a canter ; 

Ride up and down a steep incline at any pa£e ; 
Gallop a horse in the open and pull up 

The instructor, Sergeant-Major J. Lynch 
(W.O.), was an exceptional man, of long experience, 
and the horses were perfectly trained. I wish to 
emphasise the fact that a first-class instructor is 
invaluable. 

Since these experiments were first made it has 
been found possible to pass out classes of ordinary 
recruits with a firm seat independent of the reins 
in an average of the same number of lessons, and 
without any of them having had a fall. 

As far as I can gather, no Continental nation 
has attempted anything of the sort in the time. 

The following is a description of the combined 
use of the aid and the indications, to be ex- 
plained and demonstrated to the pupil as the 
different movements occur in the instructional 
exercises 

To make the horse move off at a walk . — Ease 
the reins and apply both legs without drawing 
them back. 
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To make the horse turn to the right. — Lean 
slightly to the right, pull the right rein, and 
apply the left leg drawn back in order to stay 
the horse’s quarters when the turn is com- 
pleted. 

To make* the horse turn to the left. — Reverse the 
indications. 

To stop. — A steady but light pull on both 
reins. 

To make the horse trot, — The same indications 
should be used as for making him start at a walk, 
but with increased pressure of the legs. 

Cantering. — To make a horse strike off at a 
canter with the near fore-leg leading, apply the 
right rein,^ and the right leg drawn back. 
Reverse the indications for the off fore. If a 
horse is cantering on the wrong leg, i.e. the 
outward one, wait till he gets to the end of the 
manage, and then direct the pupil to^pull his 

’ The right rein is chosen, in order to advance the horse’s left 
shoulder and at the same time to take the weig&t of it by 
bringing the horse’s head slightly to the right. Some writers 
object to the head being inclined either way, as they say it is apt 
to make the horse canter crab-fashion, but 1 have never found 
this to happen in practice, as the action on the mouth is only 
momentary. 
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head into the corner as he turns. He will then 
change on to the inward leg ; if not, he shoAld 
be pulled up into a trot and made to strike off 
afresh. . As a rule no difficulty will be experienced 
in this direction when moving on the circle, as 
it is natural for the horse to lead with his inward 
leg. The method of making an untrained horse 
equally handy on either fore-leg at a canter will 
be dealt with in the section on “ Further Horse- 
training.” 

Reining back , — ^The horse should be put back 
a length at a time by a gentle feeling of both 
reins, whilst the rider’s legs keep the quarters 
from flying out. 

Passaging . — The passage, a common term in 
English riding schools, means either moving the 
horse sideways with his head slightly leading or 
moving him diagonally, the latter movement 
being sometimes known as the “ half-passage ” ; 
this must not be confused with the “shoulder 
in,” in which the horse’s head is bent away from 
the direction in which he is going. On the 
Continent the word “ passage ” means a high and 
collected trot. To passage to the right, feel the 
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right rein a little stronger than the left, and apply 
the left leg drawn back. To passage to the left 
reverse the above. This is a most useful lesson 
as a preparation for gate-opening. 

Some teachers of riding will consider that the 
so-called ‘^aids” given in the above lesson are, 
to say the least of it, insufficient, both in number 
and detail, but I hold that this is not the case 
if the horse is trained and balanced. I do not 
think that enough distinction is made in equine 
literature between the “ aids ” required for the 
trained and the untrained animal. I have before 
me now a widely read book on riding, and as an 
example of unnecessary detail I will quote the 
instructions it gives for pulling a horse up to 
a standstill. “Close both legs, feel both reins, 
raise the hands, bring the weight of the body 
back, and relax the pressure of the legs and hands 
as soon as the horse halts.” Now a man uses 
the pressure of the lower part of his legs to start 
his horse ; it therefore seems unreasonable to do 
the same thing when he wishes the animal to 
stop. It may, however, be necessary to apply the 
legs to the horse when he is halted, should he 
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evince a disposition to back. Ladies who still 
ride as their mothers did, stop their horses very 
well with no pressure from the legs : why then 
should it be necessary for the man.^ The in- 
dications for the shoulder in ” are purposely 
omitted here, as 1 consider that a horse’s head 
should not be turned away from the direction in 
which he is going ; the passage and half-passage 
are all-sufficient for diagonal and side move- 
ments. 
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WHAT TO TEACH 

** Now in equitation there can be no divided empire, and the horse 
will be master if the man is not.” Whyte Melville. 

T F teaching the man to ride is an art, training 
^ the horse is a much higher and more 
difficult one, demanding expert knowledge, good 
horsemanship, abounding patience, ready resource, 
and a quick, observant eye. The “ colt without 
understanding ” not only, as Berenger says, has 
to learn the language of man, but must be 
gentled, mouthed, and taught to go balanced” 
in his paces. In addition to this his muscles and 
sinews must be so developed that when he is 
trained he is thoroughly well fitted to do the 
work that will be demanded of him. * 

Balance as applied to a horse is not very 
generally understood in England, which may in 
some degree account for the lack of it in many 
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so-called trained animals.” A horse should be 
permanently collected or balanced, unless nature 
has done it for him, enabling him to “ go within 
himself.” 

Colonel J. F. Brocklehurst, M.V.O., in a letter 
published in the Cavalry Journal of July 1906, 
puts the matter so well that I will quote his 
words : “ Balance is the alpha and omega of 
riding and driving, and the ignorance of this 
fact amongst amateur riders and drivers in 
England is remarkable. Any riding horse worthy 
of the name can be taught to balance itself, and 
you do not get his full value until he is so taught. 
. . . True make means ‘ balance.’ Horses not 
truly made generally lack ‘ balance,’ and have to 
be taught to ‘ get back on their hocks.’ A horse 
to be at its best must instinctively balance itself, 
as, though a fine horseman may balance an un- 
balanced horse when it is fresh, he cannot do so 
when it is tired.” 

Many horses, especially underbred ones, carry 
too much weight forward owing to their con- 
formation : their heads and necks require placing 
as correctly as nature will allow, in order that 
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they may be taught to get farther back on their 
hoclft. It has been said that as a horse carries his 
weight forward when galloping, you will reduce 
his speed if you balance him ; and the present- 
day flat-racing seat is a confirmation of the 
argument— « correct one theoretically because the 
angle between the imaginary line of propulsion 
and the horizontal becomes less as the weight 
goes forward. My answer to this objection 
is that speed is not everything, and if nature 
has not already balanced the horse he can never 
be very fast. A naturally well-balanced horse 
always wins the Derby, and there is no more 
trying course. By leaving the animal heavy in 
front in order to try to retain his bit of extra 
speed we sacrifice the possibility of making him 
a sure and comfortable ride, we contribute to 
the early breakdown of his fore-legs, and, most 
important of all, he will take it out of himself 
more quickly and so tire his rider and rob him 
of his sport, or, if in war, perhaps of his life. 
Afrer an ill-made horse has been balanced he can 
always lower his head to get his weight forward 
and so increase his powers of propulsion. 

13 
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Nothing makes him put his weight on to his 
forehand more surely than being ridden "by a 
man who constantly leans on the reins — a practice 
which also eventually leads, so to speak, to the 
horse pulling with his fore-legs. 

General Baden-Powell, in an article on balance 
in the same number of the Cavalry Journal 
(July 1906), gives a practical example of its 
value for the long journeys that so often fall to 
the lot of the cavalry horse, as demonstrated in the 
long-distance riding competitions on the Continent. 
Lieutenant Allut, 28 th (French) Dragoons, who 
won the competition in 1 904, said that in 
selecting the horse from his squadron he went 
not so much by its history as by its balance : 
when he found a well-built horse which was 
light in the forehand he knew that he had one 
which would not easily tire and go lame from 
carrying all the weight on its fore-legs. 

As General Baden-Powell explains, “ in training 
a horse we should not only aim at teaching him 
to hold himself in the correct position at the 
different paces and movements, but also at de- 
veloping the necessary muscles for keeping him 
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permanendy so placed or balanced.” I shall have 
more to say on the way in which this can be done 
later on. 

So much for the foundation of the training 
necessary for every description of riding horse. 
When he has been made to undergo it we can 
proceed to specialise for the particular work 
which we require the animal to perform, be 
it hunting, polo, show jumping, or mounted 
combat ; and it will repay us well if his mind 
has been developed as well as his muscle. 
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THE HORSED MIND 

“Therefore cultivate his intellect — I use the word advisedly— even 
before you enter on the development of his physical powers.” 

Whyte Melville. 

TT would be out of place here to discuss the 
^ comparative intellectual capacity of our 
domesticated animals, or to try to explain, as 
scientists do, that in the struggle for existence 
some races of wild animals develop higher mental 
powers than others, either in pursuit of their 
prey or in evading the attacks of their enemies. 
Before, however, condemning our horses as less 
intelligent than our dogs, we should remember 
that the former spend many hours out of the 
twenty-four tied up in * front of a waII, a state 
of affairs which is not conducive to tlje develop- 
ment of the brain. 

Horses are not bred for brains, and authorities 

are not in agreement as to the extent to which they 
199 
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possess them, some even going so far as to say 
that any attempt at mental development may add 
to the trainer’s troubles. Literature on the subject 
is somewhat uncommon, though most authors 
touch upon it. Quite recently, however. Count 
Eugenio Martinengo Cesaresco has« written a 
volume insisting on mind-development for horses 
if we wish to get full value out of the machine ; 
he agrees with the ancients, who considered a 
good brain to be a valuable asset in a horse. 
Hayes, who is somewhat singular in this respect, 
takes the opposite view. In his book “ Points 
of a Horse,” he disapproves of the development 
of a high degree of mental (i.e. reasoning) power 
in a horse, saying that it makes him impatient 
of control by man. His arguments are not 
convincing, and might equally well be applied 
to retrievers. In a previous work, “ Illustrated 
Horse Breaking,” he states that he has not been 
able to trj.ce any indication of reasoning power 
in a horse, by which he shows that he was not 
very clear in his own mind on the subject. 

I myself humbly agree with Cesaresco, Whyte 
Melville, and others on the subject. Now the 
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best way to make use of the horse’s brain is to 
teacTi him to understand the voice, and though 
Hayes and Galvayne advocate this to the extent 
of using a few simple words, such as “whoa,” 
“come up,” and “back,” many other writers, 
including Cesaresco, consider it to be impossible. 
This statement every soldier will question : he 
knows how quickly horses learn words of com- 
mand and trumpet calls. In India some years ago, 
so the story goes, a charger was winning a race, 
but when nearing the winning-post “ Halt ” was 
sounded on the trumpet, and he shut up. The 
astute owner of the second favourite had com- 
missioned a trumpeter to be in readiness, and the 
ruse succeeded perfectly. 

I will quote two examples of voice training 
resulting in marked brain development which 
have recently come under my personal observation, 
and which should go far towards removing doubts 
on the subject. There is a horse now (1909) 
at Woolwich called Tommy, and belonging 
to Captain Aherne, R.H.A., which if turned 
loose will walk, trot, canter, jump, and change 
legs at a canter when told to do so, without the 
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aid of whip or signal, besides coming to his 
master when called. This was taught by means 
of long reins ' accompanied by word of command, 
the 1 reins being dispensed with as soon as the 
animal had learnt to associate the word with the 
movement. Every order is given in the same 
level tone of voice, which goes to disprove 
Fillis’s theory that a horse cannot understand 
the words of an order, but only the tone in 
which it is spoken. There was no picking and 
choosing about this horse’s parents. 

Another instance was that of a mare called 
Trixie,* who performed at the Palace Theatre 
during the winters of 1 906-7-8, and perhaps 
furnished an example of the highest point of 
mental development ever reached by a member 
of the equine race. She could spell, add, subtract, 
multiply, and divide, work a cash register, and 
pick out coloured rags at the call of the audience 
from a variegated heap on the stage. Mr. Barnes, 
her owher and trainer, is interesting on the 

‘ The horse was bought as a five-year-old and had undergone 
no early training. 

* Trixie was killed in a railway accident in America (February 

1909). 
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subject of her education, and is a firm believer 
in tfie intelligence of the horse. His mare, who 
was three parts Arab, was bred for brains, her 
dam, sire, and grand-dam having been famous 
trick performers. From the time Trixie was a 
filly of thrib weeks old she was allowed to run 
in and out of her master’s house in America 
like a dog, and was the constant companion and 
playmate of his children ; in fact, her early life 
ran along the same pleasant lines as that of her 
Arab ancestors. She was twelve years old in 
1907, and had not completed her education until 
two years previously. 

Mr. Barnes first conceived the idea of teaching 
her to spell from his children. They had four 
alphabet letters printed on large blocks, and the 
filly learned to pick up whichever was called for. 
Inspired by the Kindergarten system, after cease- 



taught her to spell almost any word by syllables, 
showing that she really associated the sound of 
the word with the letters that form it. This 
was proved by her occasional lapses into very 
phonetic or Rooseveltian spelling. 
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She then learnt the result of every simple 
combination of multiplication, division, addition, 
and subtraction up to the numeral nine. Space 
does not admit of going fully into Mr. Barnes’s 
method of instruction in arithmetic, but he gave 
me to understand that it was brief!/ as follows. 
He would call out to the mare, “3 minus i. Two” 
with emphasis on the last word, and would dis- 
continue saying “ two ” when Trixie had learnt to 
pick up that numeral every time he said “ 3 minus 
I.” Eventually she committed all the combina- 
tions to memory. 

Teaching the mare to distinguish colours 
Mr. Barnes found easier than the foregoing. 
As soon as the initial difficulty of fixing her 
attention and of making her “ take notice ” at 
all was overcome, he placed two coloured rags 
on the ground, and taught the mare by voice, 
at first accompanied by sign, to pick out the 
one called for, rewarding or punishing her for 
success or failure. The number of colours was 
afterwards increased, and Trixie learnt to indi- 
cate the shade of a tie or of a lady’s hat. 

Count Martinengo Cesaresco admits that a 
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horse can be taught to distinguish between red 
and<white, but his method of instruction is rather 
drastic. He dresses one man in red and another 
in white, makes the red man beat the horse 
and the white man caress him, and naively adds 
that the horse soon distinguishes the difference 
in colour. 

Mr. Barnes claimed for Trixie the brain of a 
child of six with all its limitations. She fre- 
quently required admonition to keep her to 
business, and had learnt to remember that a deep 
sigh from her master at her stupidity was the 
calm before the storm. He never fed the 
mare himself, and unless he drove her, which 
he did through London traffic without reins, she 
was exercised by his groom, of whom she had 
no opinion whatever, as he was not allowed to 
correct her. 

A committee of experts met in 1907 with 
the object of establishing or disposing of the 
mare’s claim to responsive intelligence,* her de- 
tractors asserting that her feats were performed 
by means of a trick. She had just recovered 
from a severe attack of pneumonia, and after 
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tests lasting over an hour and a half she showed 
such fatigue that the committee released '’her, 
and endeavoured to come to a decision. Though 
a majority was in favour of crediting the mare 
with responsive intelligence, no understanding 
could be arrived at, as the remaining members 
of the committee were strongly adverse to their 
decision, and the inquiry was adjourned for 
further examination. 

I believe in the genuineness of the mare’s 
attainments ; if the show had been trick-work 
on the part of the owner, it would perhaps 
have been more wonderful, but would hardly 
have stood the test of so many performances. 
Somebody was invariably on the stage with the 
avowed intention of detecting Mr. Barnes’s 
methods, and no one appears to have done so. 

No ordinary man would wish to teach his 
horse multiplication even if he felt able to do 
so, but for obvious reasons a horse is more 
useful and a safer conveyance if he is obedient 
to the voice. Trixie’s wonderful brain develop- 
ment must in great measure be attributed to 
her early life and surroundings. 
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There are many other examples of cleverness 
in fiorses, and General Tweedie, in his book 
‘‘The Arab and his Horse,” tells us that the 
traveller between Bagdad and the Caspian used 
to strap his portmanteau across the back of a 
galloping j?ost-horse, which immediately started 
off alone for the next station, and delivered the 
baggage safely. According to Hayes, Rockefeller 
and Sample used to drive horses without reins, 
and had them under perfect control. 

Thormanby and many other writers quote 
cases of which they had personal knowledge ; 
in fact, there is ample evidence not only to 
show that the horse’s mind can be developed 
if time and trouble are taken in the process, 
but that the results fully justify the labour 
expended. Osmer would have us believe that 
the excellence of horses is altogether mechanical 
and not in the blood, others believe in blood 
only ; but surely brains must and do count. 
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APPLIANCES FOR HORSE-TRAINING 


“That which is new is only that which has been forgotten,” 

Translated from the Russian. 

^ ’’HE Board of Agriculture as at present 
constituted only came into existence in the 
year 1889. It might with advantage have 
collected information on the subject of horse- 
training for distribution amongst breeders and 
farmers, but no official reports have dealt with 
the subject as far as I am aware. This is un- 
fortunate, as scientific knowledge in this branch 
would be of the greatest use to the agricultural 
population ; it would lower the percentage of 
horses that either break down under tratning or 
become intractable from improper treatnifent, and 
it would increase the value of those that find 
purchasers. 

A study of equine literature reveals our happy- 
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go-lucky ways in this important matter, in 
particular as to appliances for aiding the Kbrse- 
trainer in his work, several of which were well 
known in past times, and after felling into 
disuse were reintroduced several times over as 
being quite new, and often of the a'uthor’s own 
invention. 

To simplify description I will classify them 
under two heads, namely appliances used on foot, 
and those used mounted and dismounted. The 
former include long reins, the cavesson and 
leading-rein, crosstrees, the crupper leading-rein, 
the Commanche bridle, side reins, the strait- 
jacket, the Galvayne strap, pillars single and 
double, the Rarey strap, throwing gear, the crush, 
the cage, the iron-pointed pole, the plain pole, and 
the longing whip. After reading some of the 
above names it will hardly surprise the reader 
to be told that early writers not infrequendy 
alluded * to appliances as “engines,” or “uten- 
sils”! ‘ 

In the second category are the rope gag, the 
Austrian nose-band, the bearing-rein, the running 
rein, the martingale standing and running, the 
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cane, two hand-whips (to be used simultaneously), 
the hand-spur, the mouthing, and various other 
bits forming part of the bridle, and the saddle. 

Long Reins. — “Long-rein driving,” or, in 
other words, driving a colt on a circle or in a 
straight liilfe with a pair of reins or ropes, has 
been forgotten and brought in as a new art several 
times. An Australian named Galvayne claims 
that he introduced the correct and scientific way 
of using the long reins into England in the 
’eighties, and he certainly was an artist : I have 
seen him at work. Hayes, who was lecturing in 
this country on horse-training at about the same 
period, states that he learnt their use in Ireland 
from a Mr. John Hubert Moore, and that this 
gentleman derived his knowledge from an old 
Irish breaker named Fallon, who was born in the 
latter part of the eighteenth century. Hayes also 
seems to infer that the practice was unknown in 
England until he himself introduced •it. As a 
matter of fact an English gentleman named 
Mr. Browne used long reins in the sixteenth 
century, and in 1624 wrote a book entitled 
“ Browne, his Fifty Years’ Practice, or an 
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Exact Discourse Concerning Snaffle-Riding, etc.,” 
giving the way of carrying out long-rein driving. 
His methods must have been practically those of 
the present day, as he is careful to explain : 
“Now when you have him perfect on either 
hand and he doth set his trot comely ‘and stately, 
you may venture to set a saddle on him.” 

Lord Pembroke, Sir Sidney Medows, Freeman, 
and Adams, all practised long-rein driving in 
various ways, and wrote about it in the latter 
part of the eighteenth and early in the nineteenth 
centuries, yet Galvayne and Hayes were both able 
to tour the country and make a financial success 
of exhibiting the practice as new in the latter 
half of the nineteenth. 

About twenty years after Hayes’s demonstra- 
tions of long-rein driving on his horse-breaking 
tours, his methods were embodied in the Cavalry 
Training Manual. The appliance is now in 
general dse at Netheravon ; at the Woolwich 
Riding Establishment it is employed for horses 
which cannot be backed or are refractory, and 
sometimes for teaching jumping, but every riding 
instructor is taught how to handle the reins. I 
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understand that the Messrs. Miller have very 
generally discarded them. 

According to Berenger this appliance was well 
known on the Continent at a much earlier period 
than the eighteenth century, but as far as I 
am aware il is not used abroad now, nor has 
it been for some considerable time, excepting 
occasionally by the Germans. No mention is, 
however, made of it in the German Official 
Manual of Equitation, which is in two volumes. 
One chapter in the English Cavalry Training 
Manual is considered sufficient to embrace the 
whole subject of equitation, three pages of 
which are devoted to long-rein driving. France, 
Belgium, Italy, and Austria have given it up. 

As foreigners look upon horse-training as more 
of a science than we generally do in this country, 
their abandonment of long-rein driving must 
carry weight in assessing the value of the 
appliance. * 

The advantages that it offers for training are 
that the horse is under perfect control from the 
first ; he can be exercised and disciplined when 
in poor condition, he can be taught to go true 
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on either fore-leg at a canter, and to jump. Long 
reins afford a good means of gentling liorses 
that have had no previous handling, and of 
dealing with refractory animals. The disad- 
vantages which apparently led to the practice 
being abandoned for some time Ire that the 
trainer acts on a foreign fulcrum, which gives 
him immense power and is likely to result in 
hard mouths. The reins are heavy,* so that 
mechanical means must generally be resorted to 
in order to keep the animal’s head in the correct 
position. Passing the reins through supports, 
or even through the stirrups, certainly lightens 
the weight on the horse’s mouth, but this is 
not sufficient to prevent the head in many cases 
from being carried too low, with the nose too 
much tucked in. It is obviously better not to 
constrain the movements of the colt’s head and 
neck any more than is absolutely necessary in 
the initkl stages, unless his conformation is 
hopelessly bad, and it is also obvious that if 


^ Leather long reins weigh 4 lb., webbing ones 2j, and rope 
is unsuitable for the purpose as it is liable to gall a horse, 
especially if he breaks away. 
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he is allowed to hang his head in the commence- 
men'l of his training, the rider will have more 
trouble afterwards in getting him correctly placed 
and balanced. Bearing-reins were found necessary 
in the past, and Hayes advocates the use of the 
overhead l?earing-rein attached to the nose-band. 
This does not, however, lighten the weight on 
the mouth. Put a harness horse into the lead 
of a coach for the first time, and you will find 
that the weight of the reins, although supported, 
makes him chary of facing the bit. 

To handle long reins successfully is by no 
means easy, and requires a man of much practice 
and experience. When I first saw them sys- 
tematically used in horse-breaking, I was. much 
taken with the idea, and have before now written 
in their praise ; riper experience has led me to 
agree with Lord Pembroke, who says with 
reference to working 01^ foot : “A good rider, 
who feels every motion of his horse,* must act 
with more precision, delicacy, and exactness.” 
If a horse has been properly dealt with before 
the time of training arrives, the sooner he is 
backed the quicker he will be trained ; the 
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mouth is better made and the horse more quickly 
balanced without resorting to long reins ; and 
this is the general practice on the Continent. 

When they are used, the horse should be 
made to circle round the trainer, the outer 
rein being held sufficiently tight to keep the 
animal’s quarters from flying out. Both reins 
should be supported on the horse’s back about 
trace-high, and the first time they are put on a 
young one they should be attached to a light 
cavesson. 

Hayes suggests using long reins for teaching 
riding, in order to relieve the tyro of the control 
of his horse. It is an old idea which was 
practised in the sixteenth century, and carries no 
advantages over the longing rein in common use 
abroad. 

The Single Rein and Cavesson. — The 
single rein needs no .description. It is simply 
a long rein made either of leather, webbing, or 
cord, with a billet at one end. The cavesson 
is a head-collar with an iron or steel nose-band 
covered with leather or cloth, or a plain leather 
one, on the front of which there may be either 
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one or three rings, to which the long rein can 
be attached. The metal nose-band was introduced 
to facilitate control of the horse by jerking the 
rein and hurting the bridge of his nose. Although 
it can doubtless be used by an experienced 
man without giving unnecessary pain, it is a 
very severe instrument. At Saumur I saw some 
sixty horses led into the school wearing cavessons. 
The reins were certainly only held by grooms, 
but nearly every horse flinched occasionally from 
touches with the iron nose-band, whilst they 
were simply being walked and trotted round. 
This brought out the severity of the appliance, 
as the nose-bands were covered with felt and 
fitted closely round the nose to make them as 
mild as possible. 

The French use the single rein and cavesson 
with an iron nose-band for exercising on the 
longe and teaching jumping ; they claim that 
its use is more than justified by the fact that 
the horse is under complete control without 
tampering with and perhaps spoiling his mouth. 
1 am informed that the Austrians have discarded 
it, and, when longing is necessary, buckle the 
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rein to a ring in the centre of a short connecting- 
strap fastened to the rings of the snaffleiT In 
conjunction with this, side reins attached to the 
D’s on the saddle are invariably used, and a 
nose-band fastened below the bit if required. 
When the longe is employed for teaching the 
beginner to ride, the nose-band is discarded. 

The cavesson is certainly of great use for 
very young horses, as they are weak, and there- 
fore easy of control. A thick leather nose-band 
will then answer the purpose ; it offers the best 
means of leading a young horse about, which is 
the simplest act of obedience we can ask of him. 
It can be used for schooling a horse over fences, 
either just as it is or with the addition of long 
reins. 

Enthusiasts for two reins say that a horse will 

never go correctly on a circle on one only, 

because the head is pulled in and the quarters 

driven outwards by the whip ; this state of affairs 
< 

is, however, only arrived at if the horse circles 
unwillingly and the whip is used from the centre 
of the circle. The young horse should never be 
circled at a trot until be moves pleasantly at a 
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walk, nor should the canter be attempted before 
he gees well on both hands at a trot ; he will 
learn the game quickly enough. 

Crosstrees are another very old invention, 
and are designed for the purpose of securing 
bearing-rein* and side reins at various heights 
in dismounted work. Old-fashioned country 
trainers, amongst others, are in the habit of 
leading colts about with bearing-reins attached 
to this appliance ; but as there is no give and 
take in the reins the animal eventually learns 
to lean on the bit, and his mouth is liable to 
be spoiled before he is backed. Rubber reins 
have been tried to minimise this evil, but 
authorities are not in agreement as to their 
efficacy. Cesaresco and Hayes are amongst those 
who contend that rubber reins have a diametrically 
opposite action to that of good hands. Let us 
leave it at this : that a bearing-rein, however 
made or fixed, can in no way imitate the salutary 
“ feeling ” of a good pair of hands ; ahd let us 
again repeat, with reference to bearing-reins and 
side reins, that the less the head is forcibly con- 
trolled at this early stage the better, providing 
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the horse is decently made. Crosstrees are not 
in general use abroad. r 

In the event of the horse refusing to lead, two 
appliances are suggested — the Crupper Leading- 
Rein and the Commanche Bridle. 

The crupper leading-rein can be . improvised 
by making a small loop in the centre of a long 
piece of rope, which is applied as a crupper, 
and passing the two ends through the stirrup- 
leathers and on through the headstall just above 
the nose-band. It will sometimes be found use- 
ful in leading a horse over small water jumps 
when other means of getting him over have 
failed, for moving an obstinate jibber, or for 
boxing a refractory horse. 

A description of the Commanche bridle will 
be found in Hayes’s “ Illustrated Horse Break- 
ing ” ; its action gives pain, so that the advantage 
it offers is problematical. 

Severakwriters, both English and foreign, have 
invented Strait-jackets ” for horses. The 
principle is the same in each case : the horse’s 
legs are encircled with a rope at about elbow 
height, in order to facilitate handling. The 
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appliance was in use in the sixteenth century, 
but ^s introduced as new by M. Raabe (amongst 
others) comparatively recently. Jt should never 
be needed in a country like England, where 
horses are bred in domesticity. 

The next appliance we come to is the 
Galvayne Strap, to connect the head-collar to 
the horse’s tail. A piece of rope will generally 
answer the purpose. When a horse is tied in 
this manner he can only move in a circle and 
soon tires, which makes subjugation simple. 
Jennings, writing in 1866, mentions this as a 
common practice ; both Galvayne and Sample are 
credited with introducing it into England, but 
the idea was not original. Tying the tail-hairs 
to the bridle was written about in the sixteenth 
century, and doubtless practised long before that 
date. It teaches the horse nothing, and its effect 
is only temporary ; as previously mentioned, the 
long reins are useful for ge*ntling when necessary, 
and if a horse cannot be disciplined with<Jut them 
he had better be sold. 

Modern authors do not advocate the use of 
“Pillars,” another appliance consisting of two 
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posts a short distance apart, between which the 
horse is placed and attached by the reins. ^They 
have been a great deal used in the past, not 
only for the Haute Ecole work, but for getting 
the horse’s hocks under him by driving him up 
to the bit with a whip. They are used in 
France now to train “ Sauteurs,” in both France 

f 

and Austria to train Haute Ecole horses, and 
in Germany to muscle up weak-loined animals 
by making them lift up one hind-leg after 
another. The originator of the idea seems to 
have been Eumenes, who, when besieged at the 
fort of Nora by Antigonus, bridled his horses 
in the stable and attached the reins to pulleys in 
the roof, and requisitioned people to lash them 
with whips from behind. He thus gave them 
exercise, and taught them to what Berenger calls 
“ yerk ” out behind, the consequence being that 
when the siege was raised his horses were in 
condition and fit for service in the field. 

A Neapolitan called Pignatelli (1550) is 
credited with the invention of pillars, and was 
enthusiastic on the subject : Bourgelat was 
antagonistic to them, and said that the man’s 
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legs were the best pillars. As far as their use 
for mascling up weak horses is concerned, this 
is a part and parcel of ordinary training, and 
requires no special appliances. 

The Single Pillar, much favoured by the 
first Duke df Newcastle, was employed for the 
same purposes as the double pillars, and also for 
gentling horses. In Australia they tie the freshly 
caught horse to a tree with tackle he cannot 
break, as his first lesson in submission, and the 
single pillar was used for a like end. In America 
it is well named the snubbing post.” 

The Rarey Strap. — Rarey, a farmer from 
Ohio, came to England in 1856 to give practical 
demonstrations of his new method of taming 
and training horses. Subscribers anxious to 
know his secret and to be shown his appliances 
presented him with over 15,000. He had 
come to tell them how to strap a horse’s leg 
up and throw him. The secretary of the first 
subscription list naively remarked that Rarey had 
reinvented what was known some fifty years 
before, and he might have added, some hundreds 
of years ago. Amongst others, Mr. Browne 

15 
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gives a drawing of a horse with his leg tied up 
for the purpose of subjugation, and Hayes tells 
us that Rarey’s methods are clearly shown in 
the collection of Graeco-Scythic art in St. Peters- 
burg. Shortly before Rarey’s arrival in England 
one Frank Holding appears to hSive practised 
something of the same sort. No special straps 
are necessary for tying up a horse’s fore-leg ; it 
can be done with a stirrup-leather. 

There are several different kinds of Throwing 
Gear, but most horses can be taught to lie down 
in the following manner : — 

Strap up the near fore with a stirrup-leather, 
taking care that the buckle is on the inside, and 
that the foot, when held up, is outside the horse’s 
forearm. Take a long leather strap with a loop 
at the end, and tie it round the off fore-pastern. 
Stand on the near side of the horse, holding the 
end of the strap in the hand, and tap the horse 
gently cKi the off fore just below the knee. Then 
pull at “the strap, saying “ Down ! ” at the same 
time : the horse will soon learn to go down 
on his knees and lie down as he does in the 
stable. 
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To throw a horse without any special appliance, 
act as,follows : — 

Strap up the near fore as before. Standing 
on the near side, take up both reins in the left 
hand, the right rein shorter so as to bend the 
horse’s head to the right ; place the left hand 
on the withers and catch hold of the back part 
of the saddle with the right ; then with both 
hands put a little weight on to the horse and 
pull slightly backwards : he will go down, but 
not always without a struggle, and as often as 
not his hind-quarters will touch ground first. 
This method, which is given in the Cavalry 
Manual, is best kept for a punishment. 

Between the stockyards in Australia there is 
often a narrow, high-railed passage ; when the 
horse enters it the doors are let down in front 
of and behind him, and he can be head-collared 
and handled at will. This contrivance is called 
a Crush, and is extremely* useful in deajing with 
untamed animals. 

Sample patented a revolving box or Cage, 
to subdue wild horses in ; it was not a 


success. 
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The Iron-pointed Pole and the Hand-spur 
were employed in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries to teach horses the “ courbette ” and 
“ croupade,” and a plain ash-pole has frequently 
been in use with which to stroke down a horse 
that was too wild to approach. Galvayne calls 
it a “third hand.” 

The Longing Whip, which should be made 
light enough for one-handed work, should 
generally be carried when long-rein driving, but 
the less it is used the better. Riding masters in 
the old days, when instructing a ride of recruits, 
were fond of using the “ chambri^re,” as it is 
called in the school, and did a great deal of 
harm with it. It frightened the pupil when his 
horse was hit, and it alarmed the horses in the 
ride so much that many would not leave the 
side of the school for fear of it. 

The Rope Gag or Twitch is an old invention, 
and can either be made of a halter or with a piece 
of rope. * The gag can be applied under the upper 
lip or in the mouth. It has the great advantage 
over the ordinary twitch that pain need only be 
indicted on the animal at the necessary moment; 
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with the ordinary twitch it is of course constant. 
The {(ppliance may sometimes be useful for dis- 
ciplinary purposes when other measures have 
failed. 

The Austrian Nose-band, which is attached 
below the bitt and is supposed to have been brought 
out by von Oeynhausen, author of several works 
on equine matters, is a great deal used in Austrian 
training schools. It is undoubtedly the best form 
of nose-band for training purposes when the em- 
ployment of any is indicated. 

The Bearing-rein, either over-head or 
ordinary, can be attached to the saddle for 
mounted work ; its disadvantages have already 
been dealt with. 

The Running-rein was another appliance 
much favoured in the latter part of the eighteenth 
and the commencement of the nineteenth cen- 
turies, Tyndale (1797) assuring us that it was 
an excellent contrivance for raising and placing 
a horse’s head when he carries it too low,* whereas 
Skeene (1807) advises it for the exact opposite. 
We learn from mechanics that, putting friction 
aside, the running-rein doubles the power of the 
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rider’s hands, and however useful on occasion 
this may be on a made horse, the principtle is 
fundamentally wrong for the making of his 
mouth. It should be the trainer’s aim gradually 
to make the colt respond to the slightest touch 
of the reins, and not to haul at an* improvised 
system of pulley. 

Martingales are of two sorts, running and 

standing ; opinions are more di^nded on the value 

of this appliance than on that of any other. 

Some fine cross-country riders will seldom be 

without a standing martingale on practically every 

horse, and amongst these may be mentioned 

Colonel Rivers Bulkeley. We may take it as an 

axiom that some horses are so constructed about 

the head and neck that in spite of any amount of 

training, absolute control and perfect guidance can 

only be assured by the use of the martingale, and 

that the running one, when properly fitted, inter- 

« 

feres in ft*o way with the horse’s ordinary move- 
ments and is therefore harmless. When however 
it comes to tying the animal’s head down so that 
he cannot freely use it for balance, and then asking 
him to move on anything but level ground, we 
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are, theoretically at any rate, working him under 
disadvjintageous conditions. 

The advantages of the Cane over the whip 
have been dealt with in the section on the whip ; 
and the Hand-spur has been mentioned earlier in 
this one. • 

Two Hand-whips have been used by one man 
in working horses on foot and mounted, and the 
idea has been reintroduced by several authors. 
The first Duke of Newcastle used them in con- 
junction with the single pillar for teaching Haute 
Ecole riding, and in the sixteenth century they 
were held one in each hand for mounted training 
work. Hayes reintroduced them for this pur- 
pose. I can see no object in using them for 
either purpose. 

I wish as much as possible to avoid going over 
old ground, and do not therefore intend to enter 
fully into the big subject of Bits, which Dwyer 
has treated scientifically in his work “^Seats and 
Saddles,” should the reader care to turn to it. 
Faulty methods of training must to a great extent 
be held responsible for the many bits now on sale, 
but compared with those of one hundred years 
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ago they are, generally speaking, mild. Doubtless 
we must thank hunting for this. Excepting for 
flat-racing, and for hunting in most parts of 
Ireland, we may take it that the ordinary double 
bridle is serviceable enough, and, as Head has it, 
the smoother the bit the more willingly will the 
animal submit to it. A thick leather strap may 
often with advantage be substituted for the curb- 
chain. A good rider on a well-balanced horse 
will probably require no special bit, unless the 
animal has acquired the habit of getting his 
tongue over it. 

In 1832 Don Juan Segundo issued a pamphlet 
on bits, and in it asserted that a great many 
horses were set aside in our Cavalry as having 
lost all feeling in their mouths. That they were 
unfit for use he put down entirely to the imper- 
fection of the regulation bit. Colonel Taylor, 
who then commanded the Cavalry Riding Estab- 
lishment at Canterbury, agreed with Segundo, and 
recommended the following issue of 105 bits per 
squadron of 1 00 horses : — 

5 for very hard mouths ; 

45 for hard mouths ; 
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25 for good mouths ; 

• 8 for very tender mouths ; 

12 for star-gazers ; 

10 for borers. 

No more severe indictment could have been 
framed on the horsemanship and training of the 
day, but we must not forget that the straight- 
legged seat was then the rule, and that more often 
than not the horse had to balance the rider at the 
expense of his own balance. 

And here let me beg the reader not to bind 
himself to the iron rule that a horse should do 
everything perfectly on a snaffle before ever a 
double bridle is put into his mouth. When once 
he understands the meaning of the bridle the 
rider must use his discretion ; the ill-balanced 
horse will often “ make ” more quickly in a 
double bit and finish with a better mouth if it is 
used judiciously. 

It has not been altogether pleasant rto write 
about appliances, as it has been necessary \o speak 
lightly of many which have been used successfully 
by masters of the equine world. These men 
often had to deal with wild and almost untam- 
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able animals, such as we fortunately meet with but 
rarely now in England. • 

If the horse has been properly handled at first, 
and comes into a trainer’s hands who is a good 
horseman and knows his work, all the appliances 
he is likely to use are a saddle, a snaflie, a double 
bridle, a cane stick, and possibly spurs. 
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EARLY DAYS 

“ Horses are taught not by harshness but by gentleness.’’ 

Xenophon. 

** The grand thing is to get rid of dogged sulks and coltishness — of 
that wayward, swerving, hesitating gait, which says, ‘ Here’s my foot, 
and there’s my foot,’ or ‘ There is a lion in the street and I cannot go 
forth 1 ’ ” Greenwood. 

T^REQUENT handling from foalhood onwards 

Is of the first importance. A horse is 

not conscious of his own powers until he gets 

the better of his trainer, and the best way to 

keep him ignorant of them is to teach him to 

obey when he is young and weak. The Arab 

has always led the way in this early education. 

His horse is brought up with his children and 

is spoken to as if he were a hum^n being. 

Countries such as Norway, where the severity 

of the climate obliges the farmer to house his 

ponies during the winter, follow the Arab’s lead 

to a certain extent, and much less difficulty is 

237 
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experienced when serious truning commences ; 
but up to the beginning of the nineteenth centxiry 
the remainder of Europe paid very little attention 
to the early handling of horses, and most people 
in England are still much behindhand in the 
matter. Doubtless the openness of ‘the country, 
which admitted of the colt running practically 
wild, increased the difficulties in days gone by. 

The evils resulting from the neglect of early 
handling in the past induced trainers to try to 
overcome them by cruelty to the horse. Starving, 
the twitch, bleeding, tying the tail down, putting 
shot into the ears, drugging, and sewing the 
ears together were amongst the tortures resorted 
to to obtain mastery. The Duke of Newcastle, 
though he did not advocate such practices, wrote 
that “the horse is such a cunning creature in 
his opposition to man that he should be ruled 
by fear.” 

Nolan, quoting from a work published in 
1664, gi^es an example of how equine intelligence 
and friendship to man were treated three hundred 
years ago. A Neapolitan called Pietro, who 
possessed a pony that would lie down, kneel 
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and perform other tricks at his bidding, was burnt 
with 4iis pony after giving a performance at Arles, 
the people being convinced that both man and 
animal were in league with the evil one. Early 
association should spell early friendship ; and a 
young hors5 must be treated with the same care 
and gentleness as a child, always remembering 
that both must be subject to correction, and this 
policy towards him will allow of his mind being 
developed to the best advantage. 

Time is a great consideration to the small 
English horsebreeder ; but he does not labour 
under the same disadvantages as did his ancestors. 
Odd moments spent in the pleasant occupation 
of gentling the colt will save much anxiety and 
some loss from lameness and accidents, which 
often result from keeping “ wild ” colts on the 
farm. The Irishman is a long way ahead of 
the Englishman in this respect. It is at this 
stage that the single long rein and leather 
cavesson are invaluable. The young horse should 
be led about, and should be allowed, in Rarey’s 
words, to " see, smell, and touch with the nose ” 
anything that is strange to him. With infinite 
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patience he should' be taught to stand still, to 
move forward, and to come to the trainer •when 
called. He should learn to lift his legs in turn, 
so that the first visit to the blacksmith’s shop 
will not come as a surprise. Hand feeding with 
sugar and other delicacies promotes fearly friend- 
ship, and what Cesaresco calls “ caresses on the 
eyes and occiput ” produce a soothing and 
magnetic effect. 

Dodge gives us a delightful picture of the 
perfect methods of kindness obtaining at Governor 
Leland Stanford’s farm at Palo Alto. Anybody 
ill-treating the horses was instantly dismissed ; 
but the colts were early given a respect for 
authority, and were not allowed to “ fool ” when 
they were being handled. 

In his third year the youngster should be made 
to carry about a sack with a certain weight in 
it, and should be taught to take the bit, to rein 
back, and, if intended for a hunter, to negotiate 
small jumps. A colt thus handled should give 
the trainer no trouble when he has to mount 
him, and he will not have, as Mr. Browne wrote, 
“ to venture in God’s name to put over his leg,” 
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as fi he were undertaking something altogether 
too pwilous. 

At Elvaston Castle, jumping-lanes, with ob- 
stacles suited to the ages of the young ones, 
connect Lord Harrington’s paddocks with the 
night sheds." When the colts are released in 
the morning they reach the paddocks by way of the 
jumping-lanes, and it is a pretty sight to see each 
lot, according to age, bunch themselves together 
and go over their course. These young horses 
require very little schooling over fences when 
serious work commences. 
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FURTHER TRAINING 

“ SO is my horse ; 

It is a creature that I train to fight, 

To wind, to stop, to run directly on, 

His corporal motion governed by my spirit/' 

Shakespeare, Julius Casar. 

■jy^ ANY writers give us the time in months 
which the training of a horse occupies, 
some even stating the exact number of days 
required, varying from seventy-five to one. De 
Maul^on, in his “ Mithode de Dressage,” says 
that he has been able to break four horses in one 
day, to obey all the aids and go in harness. I 
feel personally unable to make any pronounce- 
ment on the subject, or eVen to recompiend any 
particular course of lessons for a youiTg horse ; 
the length of time must vary according as the 
animal is well built, and therefore perfectly 
balanced, or the reverse. Temper and fitness 
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certainly have something to say in the matter, 
but the effect they have on the time occupied in 
training is small as compared with “ balancing ” 
an ill-shaped animal. It can be affirmed without 
fear of contradiction that the horse nature has 
balanced will take less than half the time to train 
that will be occupied in turning his ill-made 
brother into a comfortable ride. The reasons for 
this are as follows. If the task of getting a horse 
back on to his hocks is carried out too hurriedly, 
curbs, spavins, and thoroughpins are likely to 
appear ; backing and collecting a horse often 
have an irritating effect on his temper unless great 
care is exercised in the process, and if the animal 
is ill-shaped about the head and neck we must 
endeavour to place the former correctly in so far 
as nature will allow it. If the young horse 
happens, on the contrary, to carry too much 
weight on his hind-quarters, which is very seldom 
the case, lagging him up must be done gradually ; 
and lastly, to make balance permanent particular 
muscles often have to be developed. All this is 
a matter of time ; and it must not be forgotten 
that it is easy to over-fatigue the horse. 
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It is as well to work the colt by himself ; ^ he 
will pay more attention to the trainer, and it 
is not easy to get good work out of a “ difficult ” 
horse unless he is albne. This results not only 
from the imitativeness of all young things and 
their interest in what is being done by others, but 
also from the gregariousness which is one of the 
strongest natural characteristics of the equine race, 
and which prompts them to seek their fellows’ 
company and to shun independent action. For 
this reason, when it is necessary to work young 
horses together they should never be allowed to 
follow each other closely. The class should be 
well opened out from in front and the riders 
should frequently turn and circle their mounts 
independendy to accustom them from the first 
to leave company readily. This is particularly 
well carried out in the Austrian riding schools. 

When the horse is first mounted he should be 

f 

led along by a man on foot ; if he sShows any 

t 

^ The Italians and the Boers couple the young horse to an old 
one by means of a rope or strong leather strap. This is attached 
to both headstalls, the horses’ heads being about a yard apart. 
This procedure is only admissible when the young horse cornea 
** wild ’* into the trainer^s hands, which is often the case both in 
Italy and South Africa. 
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disinclination to move forward he should be 
turned either to the right or the left : everj^hing 
should be done to keep on friendly terms with 
him. As de Maul^on remarks, if he will not do 
a thing in one way, another should be tried. The 
horse should be led by a head-collar, and not 
by the bridle, and as soon as he goes quietly he 
should be let go, the man continuing to walk 
by him for a time. 

Part of the first few lessons may well be' given 
on foot, the horse being taught obedience to the 
leg by taps on the side with a cane to make him 
move. The remainder of the time may be 
occupied in making him " walk out ” and move 
lightly in hand at a slow trot. If he has not 
already been taught to rein back, and shows a 
marked disinclination to do so, it should be 
practised dismounted, the horse’s head being held 
low to commence with in order to lighten his 
quarters, and the trainer treading on each of his 
fore fetlocks in turn (Fillis). After reining back, 
whether mounted or not, the horse should be 
taught to make quarter-circle turns on his hind- 
quarters, unless he is already too light in front. 
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This is diametrically opposed to the teaching of 
Hayes, who would have turning on the hind-legs 
taught last, but I maintain that it is correct. 
Turning in this manner is not only the most 
useful one for the rider, as the horse pivots on the 
point of the turn, but when once learnt it is 
the safest and easiest for the horse, and is a useful 
lesson in balance. Hayes seems to have been 
opposed to it because he thought it likely to 
irritate the horse in the early days of his training, 
but by exercising great patience and gentleness 
the trainer must prevent this. The polo pony 
is, of course, useless unless he can turn on his 
quarters at a gallop, and every other riding horse 
is safer when he can do the same. 

The animal must learn to pivot on every leg, 
but it comes natural to him to turn on his fore- 
hand unless he is in a confined space ; he there- 
fore requires more teaching to swing on his 
hocks. The trainer should make use* of the 
indination of the body to “ fix ” the pivot. 

Bourgdatt, an early French writer whose work 
found two traiQslators into English, has a whole 
chapter ''^jstop.,*’ and he is correct in 
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laying great stress on this seemingly small item 

of the horse’s education. It is not merely 

necessary to teach a horse to pull up and stand 

still, but he should know how to do so in a 

collected manner from both a walk and a trot 

* 

before he is allowed to canter at all. Nothing 

ruins a young horse more quickly than being 

made to canter or gallop with a man on his 

back before he is light in hand at a walk and trot 

and can passage at a walk ; the cantering lesson 

must not begin before this is the case. 

Unless they are moving on a circle all horses 

when cantering have a leading or favourite leg 

like human beings : they should be taught to 

go on either, and to change the leading leg 

readily either at the will of the rider or when 

circumstances dictate it : it is, for instance, 

unsafe if a cantering horse suddenly goes from 

a right-hand circle R),a left-hand one and does 
€ 

not at opce change legs and lead with the inner 
one, as he is liable to cross his legs and come 
down. It will be necessary [to 'decide on the 
quickest and best way of accomplishing this im- 
portant part of the horse’s education. He may 
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be taught either to strike off on a particular 
leg when given certain indications, and thus be 
mad^ handjr on both, or he may be worked on 
the circle with the awkward leg leading, the 
circle being , gradually enlarged until he gets 
into the way of using this leg on the straight, 
after which it will be easy to teach him to 
change. I think the second method is the best, 
and will give the trainer less trouble in making 
the horse understand what is required of him. 

Having got the animal to canter on either 
leg, he may soon be taught to change legs at 
the swing of the rider’s body, by working him 
on a large figure-of-eight. Let us, for example, 
take it that we are riding on the first circle to 
the right ; at the point where we wish to enter 
the second circle the body should be swung 
to the left, and at the same time the right rein 
and right leg applied. TJie horse should be 
given a good kick with the right heel,, and if 
this does not have the required effect he should 
be sharply rapped on the right side with the 
cane. Very soon the indications given by the 
hand and leg can be dispensed with. This 
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system of training is carried out to perfection 
at the Messrs. Millers’ school at Rugby. ' 

As previously mentioned, where a school is 
available half of each hour’s lesson should take 
place in it. Up-and-down-hill work is also 

important, especially going down steep inclines. 

The aid and the indications given at the end 
of the instructional exercises must be amplified 
according to the nature of the horse under 
tr^ning ; for example, a well-balanced, keen 

animal will not require the hand and leg work 
that will be necessary on an ill-balanced slug. 
Both hands may have to be raised^ to make 
a horse “ stop ” in a collected manner, but I am 
loath to lay down any definite rules to suit all 
horses. If the trainer will keep in his mind’s 
eye the fact that when a horse is finished he 
must be able to answer to the aid and the 

indications given in the instructional exercises, 
he is better left to his own manner of arriving 
at the result, always providing that he has a 
thorough knowledge of the business. 

If a horse has had the advantage of a jumping- 
I Some wiiteis say you should lower both hands. 
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lane education in early youth, a light weight 
can rtde him over low obstacles at once, and 
very, little trouble will be found in turning him 
out as good a fencer as his make and disposition 
will allow of, if his mouth is not iU-treated during 
the process. * Natural fencers ” are often spoken 
of, but it may be taken that such horses have 
jumped in early colthood for pleasure, or to get 
from field to field on an Irish farm ; the animal 
that has never had any opportunity of practising 
fencing until he is four or five years old requires 
schooling. I do not agree with Whyte Melville 
that not one hunter in fifty really likes jumping, 
and believe that many enjoy it if not jobbed 
in the mouth and given too much of the exercise. 

The beginner must be taught to stand off and 
jump well out. Getting too much under the 
fence and landing on his shoulders are faults 
which are very common in the young horse. 
For this reason the first few lessons sihould be 
over an obstacle that is broad at the top ; either 
two hurdles bunched together of the sort shown 
in Fig. 4, or the trunk of a large tree, the 
latter having the advantage that a horse will 
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never tty to go through it. The youngster 
should not be allowed to jump fast, whether he 
is worked on foot or ridden, until he has |earnt 
to get his hocks well under him. Many people 
commence with a single rail. Dick Christian (born 
1779), a celebrated trainer of hunters, always did 
this, but I am inclined to believe that it is not 
the shortest way to the end in view, for reasons 
that I will give later. 

The trainer may well begin on foot, and use 
any of the appliances already mentioned ; ex- 
cellent results can however be obtained in a 
school without them. Lead the horse up to 
the obstacle and jump it yourself alongside of 
him ; after a few times it will be found that he 
will jump by being merely led up to the fence, 
the reins in this case being knotted to shorten 
them and left on the animal’s neck. A mouthful 
of corn or a carrot should be the reward for each 
performance. 

As soon as the horse jumps readily with a man 
on his back, wings should be dispensed with. 
This is important, as the horse is thus taught that 
he must take the place selected by his rider, 
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and that he is under complete control. There 
is no* better practice for the young horse than 
taking him slowly across country, at first over 
gaps, then over low fences ; and if some of them 
have a bad take-off, so much the better. 

To make* the animal safe and certain over 
timber and water requires systematic training, 
often neglected in England, to the detriment of 
the horse’s market value. It has always seemed 
to me that the difficulty timber presents to a 
young horse is owing to the fact that the lowest 
bar is some way off the ground, so that he finds 
nothing to guide him in taking off when he 
looks down to measure the distance. I have 
discovered that commencing with a guard-rail in 
front of the obstacle overcomes the difficulty, 
the rail being placed nearer and nearer to the 
jump as he becomes accustomed to it, and 
eventually removed. As far as water is concerned, 
hunters often make a great fuss about less than 
six feet of it, a width they could cover *in their 
stride without effort. The brook or ditch can- 
not be too small, or be ridden at too slowly to 
b^in with ; it is everything to establish the 
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animal’s confidence at once, and the pace should 
be gradually increased as the width of the obstacle 
grows. Should the youngster refuse even to 
approach water, he should be led up to it with 
a crupper leading-rein. 

I am a believer in teaching young horses to 
jump wire, not necessarily for after use, but by 
way of giving them a good eye for measuring 
distance. I only know of one disadvantage to 
the practice, which is that if a horse gets tied 
up in wire it frightens him considerably, but a 
good deal of experience has convinced me that 
the effects are not lasting. 

I strongly advocate sending young horses to 
the covert-side a few times before even asking 
them to follow hounds ; in this way they are 
more easily taught to stand still and not fidget. 
When entered to real hunting they should be 
taken straight away to the front and kept there 
if possible, to prevent their being demoralised 
by seeing refusals in front of them ; this should 
be quite practicable if the preliminwy training 
has been thorough. 

Show-jumping is a special business, which 
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found but little &vour in England before the 
days of the International Horse Show. It is 
true ^that jumping competitions have been held 
for some years at most of the agricultural shows, 
but the successful horses have generally done little 
else from yelr to year but travel round the 
country picking up money prizes, and few bona- 
fide hunters have competed. Without arguing at 
length the practical educational value of making 
a horse into a show-jumper, I would ask the 
reader whether he would care to ride a hunter 
who was in possession of the fact that every 
fence in the country could be chanced with 
impunity. That the show-jumper is aware of 
it when he performs in the ring was con- 
clusively proved during the first few days 
especially of this year’s International Horse Show 
(1909). Had the fences been solid there would, 
without exaggeration, have been at least a 
hundred falls a day, and Some of them really 
dangerous ones. It is true that nearly* all the 
foreign animals entered this year are said to be 
“ cross-coimtry ” horses, but this nearly always 
means that they can negotiate a course of made 

17 
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fences, which much experience has taught them 
the evil effects of chancing. o 

As height and not length is usually the 
characteristic of the obstacles at a horse show, 
the animal must learn to be an excellent judge 
of where to take off, and must get right back 
on his hocks before he does so. One of the 
best trick-jumpers 1 ever saw would always 
refuse if he did not get into his proper stride, 
sooner than go through the fence ; yet although 
he refused, he was quite ready to have another 
try without any punishment or coercion. It was 
palpable that he refused in the same way as a 
man who stops when he has misjudged his run 
at a high jump. 

Some horses require to be put back on their 
hocks, and jump better in a double bit ; others, 
like the celebrated “ All Fours,” collect them- 
selves of their own accord and perform best 
with a , 5 lack rein : tiiey can see what they are 
doing stnd measure their distance better with their 
heads free. 

A placid disposition is a valuable asset in a 
show-jumper ; the education can scarcely fail 
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to irritate many temperaments. Both horse and 
man require special training. The man must, 
amongst other things, learn to lean well forward 
on landing, and the horse's training must be of 
two sorts. Firstly, continual up-and-down-hill 
work — the steeper the better — at first at a walk 
and then at a canter, for the purpose of muscle 
development. This can be obtained by con- 
tinual jumping, but it is apt to sicken the 
horse and make him shin-sore. Secondly, special 
training in high Jumping and over those fency 
obstacles which are never met with out of the 
show-ring. The difficulty of teaching high jump- 
ing is that it must, if possible, be done without 
giving the horse falls, as -in coming down from 
a height of, say, six feet, he is very apt to hurt 
himself ; I have seen more than one injured 
shoulder from this cause. 

One way to set about it is to have a man 
at each end holding the *bar on the wests, or 
a second bar maintained at the same* height, 
and to jump the horse firstly at liberty and then 
with a man on his back. If he clears the bar 
well, the men holding it should do nothing, but 
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if it is a near thing the7 should endeavour to 
jerk the bar up 'and down again, so as to rap 
the horse on the fetlocks. It is not a very difficult 
thing to do with a little practice. In at least 
one country abroad where they are famous for 
their high jumpers, it is not an* uncommon 
practice to cover the bar with leather containing 
sharp tacks, point outwards. This plan is more 
effective and does not make refusers, but it is 
barbarous, and we may be thankful that it is 
unlawful in England. The bar is, of course, 
let go by the holders if the horse is likely to 
fall from jumping too low. 

The disadvantage of the above method of 
training is that the effect is seldom lasting, 
and that the punishment — such as it is — must 
often be administered. A horse remembers a 
fall at a natural fence and dislikes it extremely, 
and he generally takes every care that it shall 
not happ«>n again if hfi can help it. But if the 
obstacles*^ are fancy ones, he seems instinctively 
to know exactly what may be chanced and what 
may not. This was well illustrated at the 
International Horse Show, where the walls, 
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althoiigh collapsible, had a solid appearance and 
did not hdl at a mere touch, being accordingly 
treated with greater respect than any other 
obstacles in the ring. 

The piano jump, three rsuls in a line, and 
other specud obstacles must be made small at 
first, or when necessary only half put up, and 
the horse sent over them with nobody on his 
back until he understands what is required of 
him. 

Teaching the horse to go down what is almost 
a precipice, a special feature of Italian show 
tiding, must be taught by degrees, and the pace 
of the horse and the slope and length of the 
declivity increased as the horse gets accustomed 
to balancing himself. The Italians have now 
trained their horses to go up a steep narrow 
bank, jump a wall on top, and then immediately 
descend a steep incline. This sounds alarming, 
but to a great extent careful training, eliminates 
acddents. * 

Horses are seldom fit for really hard work 
before they are six years old, and we should do 
well to foUow G>ntinental nations a little more 
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in this matter. In the Cavalry Tnuning 
Manual of 1904 it was laid down thaS the 
trainer should aim at making his horse as handy 

f 

as a polo pony, as clever as a hunter, and as 
quiet as a shooting pony. The ideal is an 
excellent one, and seldom impossible if the 
training is scientific. 


THE END 
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his subject, and is able to make the results of his practical knowledge clear to 
xtnAvn.” —Badminton Magazine. 

In his Preface to this new Edition Colonel Charles Steel, F.R.C.V.S., 
calls special attention to a fresh arrangement in the form of a series of 
notes in conspicuous black type designed with the view of making the 
book one of convenient reference, and also to the fact that throughout 
the whole work the exceptional practical experience of the author has 
been reverenced, and that a most valuable post obit has been in- 
corporated in the text, the late Captain Hayes having prepared notes 
in anticipation of the present edition. 


ILLUSTRATED HORSEBREAKING. Third Edition, 

revised and enlarged. Demy 8 vo. Price 12s. net. 

“It is a characteristic of all Captain Hayes' books on horses that they are 
•eminently practical, and the present one is no exception to the rule. A work which 
u entitled to high praise as being far and away the best reasoned-out one on 
breaking under a new system we have seen." — Field. 

“The work is eminently practical and reliable ." — Veterinary Journal. 

FRIEDBERGER AND FROHNER’S VETERI- 

NARY PATHOLOGY. Translated and edited by Capt. 
Hayes, with Notes on Bacteriology by Professor R. Tanner 
Hewlett, M.D., D.P.H. New Edition, revised and enlarged 
and re-translated from th»^ sixth German Edition. 2 vols., 
demy 8 vb. Price 21^. net. 

“ Whether considered as a work of reference for busy practitioners, as a text-book 
for students, or as a treatise on pathology in its widest significance, this volume 
meets every requirement, and is an invaluable addition to our literature."— 
Veterinary Record. 


LONDON : HURST O BLACKETT. Ltd. 
Patemoatcw Houm, E.C. 





34, 35 9 36, PaUraoiCer Row, 

London, February, 1915. 

Messrs. Hutchinson St Co’s 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 
For the Spring of 1912 

Westminster Cathedral 
and Its Architect 

By W. DE L’HOPITAL 

With numerous Illustrations from Mr. Bentley*s 
drawings including coloured plates, plans, and 
reproductions from photographs. 

/h two volumes y Super-royal clo^h arid i^ilt top. 

The history of Westminster Cathedral, and of its 
architect, the late John Francis Bentley, will undoubtedly 
form one of the principal publishing features of the autumn 
season. Westminster Cathedral is acknowledged to be 
among the most important buildings of modern times, 
and as the chief Cathedral of the Roman Catholic Church 
in the British Empire, it has a further importance of the 
first mark. Bentley’s own life, and the ^tory how the 
great Byzantine cathedral grew into being, from Cardinal 
Manning’s first proposals, and how it fell to nis successor, 
Cardinal Vaughan, to initiate and carry out the work, has 
been told by the architect’s daughter, Mrs. de I’Hopital, 
who has made full use of her father’s papers. An impor- 
tant feature of the* book is the illustrations," which com- 
prise some full-page plates in colour from Mr. Bentley’s 
water-colour drawmgs, numerous illustrations in line and 
fromjphotographs, b^des many plans. 




FOR THE DICKENS CENTENARY 1912. 


New edition of 
THE CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH OF 

Oharles Dickens 

By WBERT LANGTON, F.R. HiiU Soc. 

With more than 8o fine high-class engravings on wood» 
from original drawings by William Hull, Edward Hull 
and the Author. 

In Large Cr. 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt top, 58. 

A New Edition of a much esteemed work which has been out 
of print for many years. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION 

The Truth about Man 

c/1 SPINSTER, 

The writer is a well-known Novelist who desires to remain anonymous 

In attractive coloured paper cover, Is. net. 

‘^We feel some curiosity about her, for she has written a 
remarkably clever book ; it shows wonderful insight .” — Evening 
Standard, 

The Author ” has altogether too convincing a case, too 
barrister-like at mind, and too charming a style to be laughed at 
or ignored. There is in ‘ The Truth about Man ’ much observation, 
much true knowledge of life, and much sane advice.” — T, P,*s 
Weekly. 

” The real truth about him has never been more plainly set 
down than it is in a new book, which is very aptly called * The 
Truth about Man.* and should be placed in the hands of every 
girl of marriageable age.” — World. 




Charlotte Sophie, 

Countess Bentinck: 

HER LIFE AND TIMES, I7I5-I800 

Byjier descendant MRS. AUBREY LE BLOND 

Author of “My Home in the Alps,” etc. 

With numerous illustrations from original paintings, etc. 

In 2 vqjs.^ demy chih gilt and It top^ 24s. net. 

Charlotte Sophie, Countess Bentinck, me Countess of 
Aldenburg, Sovereign Lady of Varel, Knipliausen, etc. (to 
give her, once for all, her full title), lived in an extremely 
interesting period of European history. During the 
eighty-five years of her life — from 1715 to 1800 — France 
passed from Louis XIV. through the age of Voltaire and 
Rousseau to the Revolution, and when Charlotte Sophie 
died, Napoleon held all Europe in his grip. The Empire, 
under Marie Th^r^se, and Prussia, under Frederick the 
Great, entered on the long struggle of the Seven Years' 
War, and Russia was for many years in the hands of 
Catherine 11 . Think of what transcendent interest 
passing events must have been to a woman who was 
personally acquainted with all the people involved and 
related to more than one of the sovereigns ! The 
assassinated King of Sweden had been her suitor ; she 
had lived at Berlin in close friendship with Frederick the 
Great, and at Vienna on terms of intimacy with Marie 
Th6r^ ; she had known the future queens of France 
and Naples as children. Stanislas of Poland was one of 
her friends, and amongst men of letters she included nearly 
every one of note. In the family archives are scores of 
letters from Voltaire, who interested himself keenly in her 
affairs and followed every* detail of hei® life with the 
closest attention. There is also some corit;spondence of 
Frederick tiie Great and other important personages ; but 
Mrs. Le Blond has brought to light no letters more 
delightfully written than those of her ancestress Charlotte 
Sophie. They are a great discovery and undoubtedly will 
form the most attractive feature of a book, which offers 
almost an embarrassment of riches. 



A NSW WORK by 

OLIVE CHRISTIAN MALVERY 

(Mrs. Archiboltl Maeklrdr) 

A Year and a Day 

By the Author of ** The Soul Market ’* 

(Now In Its oth Edition) 

In crown 8vo, cloth gilt ^ 68- IViih Illustrations on Art Paper. 

In this new book Miss Malvery tells the story of her life and 
work. She has already related her experiences amohg the London 
working people in her widely read book, ** The Soul Market,’* but 
that volume did not treat of her life story as a whole. Miss Mal- 
very’s life has been unusually busy and varied, but among other 
matters she tells of the beginning, working, and completion of the 
great Night Shelter Scheme for women and girls in London. 
There are interesting letters and chapters on travels in unhack- 
neyed places in Europe, and some funny lecturing experiences in 
various countries, together with descriptions of some great and 
picturesque industrial concerns, her work in Hoxton, and her 
experiences of Spiritualism and Christian Science. 


SUPERS cART. BOOK. 

John Opie and His Circle 

By ADA EARLAND 

Author of ** Ruskin and His Circle.” 

In one large handsome volume^ a IS. net. 

With 51 Beautiful Illustrations* reproduced by a new process 
from Opie’s Original Paintings. 

There was room for a good book about John Opie the painter, and 
Miss Earland has produced one. She has steeped herself in the literature 
of the subject, which is considerable ; and, what is equally in^rtant, she 
has made a careful %.earch in Cornwalf for those pictures by “ The Cornish 
Wonder ” which v'ere eagerly ordered or bought at the time of their pro- 
duction by the people of his native county, and have since then remained 
in Cornish houses. Miss Earland’s book is a good deal more than the 
record of a painter’s work ; it is an account of a full and varied life, 
which in many directions came in contact with people and events cf 
historical interest. Miss Earland has given us a true picture of the 
artist, of his clever second wife, and of the circle in which he and his 
Amelia moved.” — The Times. 

.With a full ana detallea catalc&ue of all Oplo’s known ploturoi. 
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My Lady Castlemaine 

By PHILIP W. SERGEANT 

Author of “ The Empiess Josephine : Napoleon’s Enchantress,” 

“ Cleopatra of Egypt,” etc. 

PViiA 17 Illustrations i including a photogravw c frontispiece. 

In demy 8tjo, cloth gilt and gilt top^ 16/- net. 

To have been described as the finest woman in England, and 
to have been more often painted than any woman who has ever 
decorated the English Court — such distinctions might appear 
sufficient to fiave secured her to -whom they fell a host of bio- 
graphers. And when it is added that a bishop who was among her 
contemporaries asserts that he never heard anyone commend her 
for anything except her beauty, perhaps it may seem extraordinary 
that the number of the lady’s biographers is not merely not large, 
but so small that not even the fingers of one hand are required to 
count them on ! In fact, there is only one full-length pen-picture 
of Barbara Villiers in existence, and that was not publishecl to the 
world in the ordinary way. Yet she whom the diarist, Samuel 
Pepys, so delighted to hear called ” his lad3^” was not one whose 
sole claim to attention was that she had a singular lack of morals. 
If she made an enormous amount of money, she also helped to 
make political history. If she impoverished the Privy Purse of 
Charles II., she largely enriched his peerage. There is no reason 
why this astonishing beauty, perhaps the greatest termagant that 
ever ruled a king, should not take her place in the literary gallery 
among her rivals in loveliness and frailty. 


The Story of Evolution 

By JOSEPH McCABE 

Author of “The Evolution of Mind,” “The Origin of Life,” 

“ Prehistoric Man,” “Talleyrand,” etc. 

In demy 8 vo, cloth gilt and gilt fop, 7s. 6d. net, with Illustrations* 
In this work Mr. McCabe weaves into a continuous chronicle 
of the development of the heavens and the earth, all the work 
that has been done in a score of sciences in connection with Evolu- 
tion. The evolution of the atdhis of matter, a%i the evolution of 
worlds are described in accordance with the mo^ recent teaching 
of physics and astronomy. Then the story of the earth is told, 
in a vivid and continuous narrative, from the first appearance of 
oceans on its crust to the rise of European civilisation. For many 
years Mr. McCabe has lectured or written on various phases of 
evolution. He has now gathered all these partial studies into one 
comprehensive description of the life and death of worlds and the 
gradual unfolding of life on our planet. The book is written in 
an extremely lucid and simple language, and the narrative is 
assisted at the more difficult passages with excellent illustrations 
and maps. 
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Parodies and Imitations 

OLD AND NEW. 

Edited by 

STANLEY L. ADAM and BERNARD C. WHITE. 

In fcap. 8®/?, cloth gilt and gilt iop^ 5s. 

The present volume is an important collection of 
poetical parodies, the only other book of at all a com- 
prehensive character being a voluminous work, long out 
of print, in which the verses are ill-arranged and 
carelessly selected. The Editors have exercised the 
greatest care in the choice of the material, and have 
endeavoured to obtain the cream of parody. The collection 
comprises a good proportion of copyright matter. 


2 nd edition. 

RARE FINE YARN.’* 

Sixty Years : 

Life and Adventure in the Far East. 

By JOHN DILL ROSS 

In 2 vols., demy 87'<7, cloth gilt and gilt top^ 248e net. 
With 3 Photogravure Plates, 20 other illustrations and a Map. 

Mr. Ross is a writer born.c ... A romance of com- 
merce and adyl^nture in the Far East, written in a style 
resembling Thackeray's, yet in no wise copying it, would 
at any time deserve attention. But Mr. Ross has done his 
work so thoroughly that his book is this and more than 
this. Captain Northwood lives in these pages ; plucky, 
adventurous to the bone, bold in business enterprises as on 
the sea. . The writer bom should write again and 
again. And Mr. Ross makes every story an entertain- 
ment . ’ ' — Evening Standard. 



A Year with 

the Gaekwar of Baroda 

5y the Rev. EDWARD ST. CLAIR WEEDEN, M.A. 

(of New College, Oxford) ; 

Sometime Minor Canon of Chester Cathedra) 
and Vicar of Canon-tfrome. 

WITH as FULL PAOa ILLUSTRATIONS IMOLUDIMO A 
PHOTOGRAVURE FRONTISPIECE. 

In liemy iloth and gilt top^ l6s. fUit* 

His Highness the Maharajah Gaekwar of Baroda 
has been for some time a much discussed person, and 
lately his conduct has come in for a good deal of severe 
criticism. An amiable light is thrown on his private 
life by an English clergyman who recently spent a year 
in India as his guest. Mr. Weeden was the first European 
to stay in the royal palace at Baroda, and to be admitted 
to the privacy of the Maharajah’s family circle, and he 
has made good use of his exceptional opportunities. 
His book is written without any political bias ; it presents 
an excellent portrait of the Gaekwar, and the evident 
appreciation which the writer has for the many admirable 
qualities of his host is tempered with a keen sense of 
humour. The pomp and pageantry of an Oriental court 
and the public and private amusements of the Rajah — 
elephant fights, cheetah hunts, tiger-shooting and pig- 
sticking — are vividly described ; there i§ an account of 
a tour by motor-car to the Gaekwar’ s mountain home at 
Ootacamund ; and an idea is given of the enormous 
amount of more serious work undertaken by this advanced 
ruler, whose contributions to the literature of the Famine 
question have been so valuable. 
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THE CONCISE KNOWLEDGE LIBRARY 

Each volume in large cr, 8 vo^ half-bound leather and gilt, 

500-800 pp., freely illustrated, 5s. per volume. 

“ Excellently arranged, beautifully printed, neatly illustrated, and sftisibly 
and strongly bound. ” — Pall Mall Gazette. 

A new edltlout revised and brought thoroughly up»to~d^te. 


Astronomy 

THE HISTORY OF ASTRONOyiY, 

and The Solar Syttem, hy AGNES M. OLKRKK. Geometric Astroaomy, by 
A. FoWLEH, F.B.A.S. The Stellar Uai^erae by J. Bllakd GORE, F.B.A.S. 

With over 600 pages and 104 illustrations, including a beautifully prodiioed 
Frontispiece in lleuibraudt Intaglio. 


Also Just Published. An Bncyclopsedia In Concise Form. 

Photography 

B> eminent spei'ialists including— E. O HdPPK, F ll.l'.S., F. LDW., W. F. SLATER, 
F.II.P.S., 0. S. OOOMBES, U.ftc, J. LITTLEJOHNS., E. A. & G. R REEVE. 
HICNIIY P. MASKELL, Etc. 

With 504 pages aad over ISO Illustrations, 

Inoludlng Coloured Plates and Illustrations after Photographs by Alvin 
Langdon Coburn, J. Craig Annan. Will Cadby, Fredk. H. Evans, Rev. D. O. 
Cowan, J. W. Churoh, Lionel Weet. Ao., beeldee Drawings and Diagrams. 

“ One of the most complete works on the subject. Every conceivable branch of the 
art of Photography has received attention, and, what is more to the point, the methods 
tlescribed are those adopted at the present time .”— Mali Gazette. 


A History of the World 

From Earliest Historical Time to the Year 1898. By Edgar Sanderson, 
M.A., Author of “History of the British Empire,” “The British Empire in the Nine- 
teenth Century, ” etc. Oyer 800 pages, with uiw leron.s maps specially drawn for the work. 

Natural History 

With nearly 800 pages and 630 original illustrations. Mammals, Reptiles, Fishes, 
etc., by R. Ltdkeeer, F.R.S., V.P.G.S. Birds, by R. Bowdlbh Sharpe, LL.D. 
Insects, by W. F. KiRBT, P.L.S. Other branches by B. B. WOODWARD, FX.8., 
P.G.S., F. A. Bather, M.A., F.G.S., W. Garstang, M.A. P.Z.S., R. Kirkpatrioe 
and R. I. Pocock 
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An Injured Queen : 

CMvline of &wiswiek 

By LEWIS MELVILLE 


Author of “The First Gentleman of Europe,” “The 
Beaux of the Regency,” etc. ; with two Photogravure 
frontispieces and 34 full-page plates. 

la 2 volt., demy 8vo, eloth gilt and gilt top, 248. net. 


This biography of the consort of George IV. is the 
first extensive work on the subject that has been written 
since within a year or two of her death in 1820, It 
describes her early years at her father's court and traces 
her miserable married life, dealing in detail with the 
charges brought against her at various times, and shows 
clearly that these charges were never to any serious 
extent sustained. Queen Caroline was an unhappy, 
persecuted woman, hated by her husband, who was from 
the first openly unfaithful to her, and by her mother- 
in-law, Queen Charlotte. Her indomitable spirit alone 
enabled her to stand up against all the trqpbles that beset 
her. Mr. Melville has from various sources cMlected letters, 
many of which have not hitherto been published. The 
book is fully illustrated, and contains reproductions of 
many rare prints kindly supplied by Mr. A. M. Broadley 
from his collection. 



A MAR¥BL OF OHBAPIOBSB # 

NOW READY 

The Wonders of the World 

The Marvels of Nature and Man as they Exist To-day 

Which contains about 

1000 Beautifu/ Wustrattons Roprotiuo^d 
from Photographs A 28 Coiourod Piatos 

The work comprises an absolutely originaPand almost 
priceless collection of Photographs of the Marvels of 
the World. All the World* s most wonderful sights as 
seen by the most eminent travellers, many of whom have 
supplied the descriptive text. This work has taken 
over 4 years to prepare. 

The Contributors include— 

SIR HARRY JOHNSTON. G.C.M.G.. K.C.B. 

THE EARL OF RONALDSHAY. M.P. ALAN BURGOYNE. M.P. 
PERCEVAL LANDON. CAPT. C. G. RAWLING. C.I.E.. F.RG.S. 
B. L. PUTNAM WEALE. PHILIP W. SERGEANT. 

HERBERT G. PONTING. F.RG.S. And many others. 

PRIHTBD THROUGHOUT ON ART PAPRR. 

In 2 handsome vols.t demy cloth gilt and gilt to/f, 128, 6d, netpervoL 

and in various leather bindings. 


Some Recollections 

3rd EDITION 

By T. TEIGNMOUTH-SHORE 

Canon of Worceoter, Chaplain in Ordinary to H.M. King Qeorgo V. 

With a Photogravure Portrait. 

In d.my 8iw, cloth gilt and gtlt topt 16n. net. 

The reminiscenccL of Canon Teiznmouth-Shore, who has been Chaplain to thre 
English sovereigns, contain some deUghtful stories and anecdotes, and he necessarily 
has much to say about Queen Victoria, King Edward, the Empress Frederick, and 
other notable persons. 

A very readable book. He has had a varied life, and his con- 
nection with the Court has been long and intimate. His narrative 
will take a high place among the many biographical works of the 
present year .” — tVestminster Gazette, 

** There is scarcely a page that is not enUvened by some gay 
and humorous story .” — Daily News, 
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PART I READY ON MARCH 26th. 


\ 


To b| completed In about 18 Fortni^tly Parts at 7d. 

. HUTCHIMSOM’S 

POPULAR BOTANY 

THfc Living: Plant from Seed to Flower 


By A. E. KNIGHT and EDWARD 8TEP, F.L8. 

WITH ABOUT lOOO BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS AND 
NUMEROUS FINE COXaOXJIi&D PXiiJlLXJSS 


Messrs Hutchinson & Co. have pleasure in announcing that they have 
made arrangements to issue in serial form a Natural History of Plants. 

In recent years the public interest in Plant Life has grown enormously, 
but no work has been produced which tells in a popular manner its life 
history. 

The scheme of Hutchinson’s Popular Botany is to make clear to the 
general reader how the plant attains to flowerhood, what it is, how it is 
constructed, the activities which lake place in the root, stem and leaves, 
the relations between plants and plants with birds, beasts and insects, 
their influence upon human life and industry and their importance in 
Nature's boundless scheme. 

The chief feature of the w6rk will be its illustrations which have 
been collected from all parts of the world and which shew the plant in 
its natural surroundings. 

Mr. Edward Step, F.L.S. who is probably the most popular writer 
on Botany of modern times has placed his large collection of photographs 
direct from nature at the disposal of ithe publishers foj^the work. There 
will also be a number of beautiful coloured plates. ^ 

PRINTED THROUGHOUT ON FINE ART PAPER 


Orders should be placed immediately to secure a copy of the first 
Edition which will be superbly printed from the Orig;inal Blocks. 

Oend for Pino Art Proopoctuo froo on Application 
to tho Fubliohoro* 


BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRYSIDE^ 

Unifoi*m In size, shape and pHoe> 

Each in X 5) richly gilt rounded comers^ Ss« net, 

• 

By FRANK FINN, B.A. (Oxon.)i F.Z.a, &C. 

EGGS AND NESTS OF BRITISH BIRDS 

JVith 20 coloured plates and many other illustrations including coloured 
and uncoloured illustrations of all the British Birds'- Eggs t reproduced 
from the actual eggs, 

BIRDS OF THE COUNTRYSIDE 

With 12 coloured plates^ Ii8 illustrations from photographs printed on art 
paper, and numerous outline drawings, 

PETS AND HOW TO KEEP THEM 

With a large number of illustrations from photographs 
and 12 coloured plates. 

By F. EDWARD HULME, F.L.8., F.8.A., &c. 

Author of “ Butterflies and Moths of the Countryside/' etc,, etc. 

WILD FRUITS OF THE COUNTRYSIDE 

With 36 coloured plates by the Author^ and 25 illustrations from photo- 
graphs on art paper. 

By FRANCI8 QEORQE HEATH 

OUR BRITISH TREES AND 
HOW TO KNOW THEM 

492 pages. With 250 illustrations. 


W. H. HUDSON’S WORKS. 

New and Cheaper Editions 

LAND’S END 

In demy Svo, clMh gilt^ 6s. net^ with illustrations by A, L, Collins, 

' ‘ This book on the West of Cornwall should be read by thousands who love 
nature in all its varied aspects. They will be fascinated with it and will not 
be content with reading it only once .” — Daily Mail. 

AFOOT IN ENGLAND 

In demy %vOi cloth gilt^ 6s. net, 

** * Afoot in England’ has thrown open to us human and natural beauty 
mixed and separate, as no other writer’s books could do ,” — Daily ChronieU, 




Colour Music 

The Art of Mobile Colour 

Bf A. WALLACE RIMINGTON, A.R.E., R.B.A. 

ProfeMOl* of Fine Arts, Queen’s College, London 
IVt/h 29 lllustrcUims in colour^ black and whiter and photography 
* In crown 8vo, cloth gilty 6s. mt 

It is no exaggeration to say that this is an epoch* 
making volume dealing with what is, to all intents and 
purposes, a new art, raising questions of great importance 
to present-dSiy culture and civilization, and opening up 
a fairy-land of artistic possibilities. 

The '' Art of Mobile Colour has a direct bearing 
upon most fonns of art into which colour enters, and 
has a practical side as well as an artistic one. 

The author's experiments and contentions show 
clearness and originality of thought and investigation, 
and are rendered the more valuable by his well-recognized 
position in the world of art. The interest of this book 
IS quite exceptional, and the thoughts and descriptions are 
expressed in such simple and picturesque language that 
it will prove as fascinating to the general reader as to the 
man of science and the artist 

Compiled by A. C. R. CARTER 

The Year’s Art, 1912 

TKirty-Third Year of Issue 

A concise epitome of all matters relating to the 
Arts of Painting, Sculpture, Engraving, and Architecture, 
and to Schools of Design which have occurred during 
the year iQii, together with information respecting the 
events of 1912. 

Crown 8vo, clothy 5 s. net Over 600 pages y ivith illustrations 

“ Growing bigger annually. It is also growing better . . . 
For those who have to do with rjtt and artists tl^ volume is simply 
indispensable, and it is valuable not only for curjjent use, but as a 
record. In fact, we do not know what we should do without 
it.” — Athenaum. 

Cole’s Treasury of Song 

A Collection of the Most Popular Songs. 

OLD AND NEW. 

In crown 8vo.y cloth gilty 2S. 6d. 

A new book uniform with “The Thousand Best 
Poems of the World.” 



HtiteKiAAon** !/• Net L#ibrery 

or STANDARD COPYRIGHT BOOKS ' 

A new series of reprints of popultr standard books at the price of ONE SHILLING 
net. Each work is complete in one rolume, is pristsd in elsnt typo on coo4 pnpor, 
and tnstsfally bonnd in nrt cloth, with gilt top nnd PhotogmTnrs Prontl*pists. 
They are light to handle and portable in size. 


A DIPLOMATISTS WIFE IN 
JAPAN 

By MBS. BvaE Frasier 

FIVE FAIR SISTERS 

An Italian Episode of the Oourt of Louis XIY 
By H. Noel Williams 

NAPOLEON 

By Professor DR. Max Lknz 

RUSKIN AND HIS CIRCLE 

By Ada Barland 


IN THE STRANGE SOUTH 
SEAS • 

By BSATBIOX aBIVBHAW 

LOUISE DE LA VALLIERE 

By JULB8 Lair 

RICHARD JEFFERIES 

A BiographifSl Study. 

By Edward Thomas 

A PRINCESS OF INTRIGUE 

Madame de Longnevllle and Her Times 
By H. NOBL WILLIAMS 


The Library of STANDARD BIOGRAPHIES 

in cloth, gilt, 18. net : In leathep, richly gilt, nnd gilt top, 2t. net. 

Each with Portrait. 

Messrs. Hutchinson’s ‘ Library of Standard Biographies ’ is the obeapeet and best 
venture at popularising goo<l biographies that has yet been attempted. The printers, 
publisliers, and binders are ail to be congratulated on an excellent enterprise.*’ — fb/f Mall 
Qaxttt€. 

VOLUMES ALREADY PUBLISHBD 


BOURRIENNE'S MEMOIRS OF 
NAPOLEON BONAPARTE 

Abridged. 

Edited by Edoar Sanderson, M.A. 

SOUTHEY’S LIFE OF JOHN 
WESLEY 

Abridged and Edited by Arthiti 
BETNOLDH, M.A. 

FORSTER’S LIFE OF OLIVER 
GOLDSMITH 

Abridged and Edited by Roger Ingpen 

SOUTHEY’S LIFE OF NELSON 

Edited by A. D. POWER 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN : 

to which is added Sparks’ Oontlnnation 
(Abridged). Edited by Edgar 
Sanderson, m.a. 

STANLEY’S LIFE OF THOMAS 
ARNOLD ^ 

Abridged and Edited by ARTHUR 
Reynolds, m.a. 

LOCKHARTS LIFEOF ROBERT 


STRICKLAND’S LIFE OF 
QUEEN ELIZABETH 

Abridged and Edited by Ida A. Tatlor 

LOCKHARTS LIFE OF SIR 
WALTER SCOTT 

Abridged and Edited by J. M. SLOAN 

MAXWELL’S LIFE OF 
WELLINGTON 

Abridged and Edited by Rev. L. T. Dodd 

THE EARLY LIFE OF GOETHE 

Books I— IX of the Autobiography 
Edited by W. VON KNOBLAUCH 

CARLYLE’S LIFE OF OLIVER 
CROMWELL 

Abridged dt Edited by EDGAR SandbRSON 

BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON 

Abridged and e<lited by Roger Inopbn 

MEMOIRS OF BENVENUTO 
CELLINI 

Written by hlxnaelf, and trasilated by 
Thomas Roboox 

CAMPAN’S MEMOIRS OF 
MARIE ANTOINETTE 

Edited by F. BaRRIKRB 


BU R N 8 : to which it added Oerlyle’s 
Heview-Eteay 
Edited by J. M. Sloan 


The great value given In the first Tolnme inoreates as each sucoeeding biography 
appears, and the student and book-ooUeotor would do well to acquire the whole series. 
'They are carefully edited, printed, designed, and bound ; and what more can one hope for 
at such a low price ? "—Echo 
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Xlarvels of the Universe 

NATURES MARVELS IN 

THE HEAVENS ANIMAL UFE 

THE MIGHTY DEEP PLANT LIFE 
THE EARTHS BODY 

Told by leading Specialists of the Natural Sciences of the day 
including : — 


Sir Johnston, G.C.M.G.t 

Richard Lydekker, F.R.S. 
Frank Finn, F.Z.S. 

Edward Step, F.L.S. 

E. W. Maunder, F.R.A«S. 

W. P. Pycraft, 4.1.8., F.Z.S. 
Russell F. Gwinnell, F.C.S. 
Frank T. Bullen, F.R.G.S. 
Tickner Edwardes 
J. J. Ward 
C. Flanmarlon 
Lionel E. Adams, B.A. 

E. C. Ash, M.R.A.C. 

Harold Bastin, F.E.S. 

S. Leonard Bastin 


Sir Herbert Maxwell, F.R.S. 

G. F. Chambers, F.R.A.S. 

H. St. J. K. Donisthorpe, F.E.S. 
K. G. Blair, F.E.S. 

Richard Kerr, F.G.S. 

W. F. Kirby, F.L.S. 

Hugh Main, F.E.S. 

Ernest Marriage 
E. A. Martin, F.G.S. 

T. E. R. Phillips, F.R.A.S. 

R. I. Pocock, F.R.S. 

Max Raebel 

Or. E. J. Spitta, F.R.M.S. 

J. SInel 

W. Mark Webb, F.L.S. 


and many others. 

A Long Introduction by LORD AVEBURY, P.C. 

ILLUSTRATED WITH OVER lOOO BEAUTIFUL PICTURES, AND 
OVER SO COXaOtJJRSO l»X«A.XEa 
PROM PAINTINGS SPECIALLY EXECUTED FOR THIS WORK, 

The aim in preparing thi.s work has been to present the 
public with a fascinating description of the most interesting 
subjects embraced by the natural sciences — such as the marvel.* 
revealed by the telescope .ond the micro^ope, curiosities o 
animal, bird and insect life, the wonders oitjie sea, the secret! 
of the rocks, &c. The text is written in a popular and agreeabh 
style. No acquaintance of the sciences dealt with is necessar 
for the reader’s enjoyment of this book, which will form a com 
panion work to the “ Wonders of the World.” 

PRINTED THROUGHOUT ON ART PAPER. 

n two hondoemo volo., domy 4to., cloth silt and Kilt ton 
12/6 not. por vol., and In various loathor bIndfnKO. 




HUTCHINSON’5 ‘ 

% 

New 6s. Novels 

£ac/i in crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 

In Cotton Wool 

By W. B. MAXWELL 

Author of “Seymour Cluulton," “Mrs Thompson,” &c. 


This is a study of temperament or character, and 
the significance of the title is indicated by a foreword, 
“ As Society is now constituted, a man with a moderate 
but assured income can find people who, in exchange 
for his money, will perform for him nearly all the duties 
of manhood ; and, as though he were something infinitely 
delicate and inestimably precious, he may thus wrap him- 
self in cotton-wool and evade the shocks and perils of 
active existence. And the fact that within the packing of 
cotton-wool all the best of the man has perished, and only 
the husk of a man remains, sterns of no consequence to 
any of the parties to the bargain.'' 

The book sets forth the life-history of a man endowed 
with naturally good impulses, who secured love, friendship, 
general popularity ; but who, by reason of an insidiously 
growing egoism, gradually lost all that fate had given to 
him. 
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New 6/- Novels 

'^he Debtor 

* By MARY ANGELA DICKENS 

Author of “Crois Currents,” “The Prisoners of Silence,” etc. 

• 

In this new story by the grand- daughter of Charles 
Dickens a very interesting problem is worked out, namely, 
the restoration to health of an invalid by a miraculous power. 
Mary Chichester, a young widow, who has had an unhappy married 
experience, pulls herself together and runs a successful tea-shop 
in Bond Street. She becomes engaged to Donaldson, a flying 
man, who, like herself, is an agnostic. Mrs. Chichester falls ill, 
and is declared by two specialists to be dying from heart disease. 
Suffering both physically and mentally, she pays a visit to a 
Catholic friend at Devonshire, who lives in a beautiful old house, 
to which is attached a simple chapel with a small statue of the 
Virgin — endowed with miraculous powers. The invalid, who has 
a desperate longing to recover, prays earnestly before the shrine 
and is healed. The doctors, who cannot dispute the facts, con- 
clude the diagnosis was wrong, but one of them is not satisfied 
and ends by becoming, like Mrs. Chichester, a Catholic. This 
step causes her to break with Donaldson, and she ends by giving 
herself up to good work. 

Dickie Dilver 

By G. B. BURGIN 

Author of “ The Shutters of Silence,” “ The Belle 
of Santiago,” etc. 

In his forthcoming novel, “ Dickie Delver,” Mr. G. B. Burgin 
has renounced his castle building in Spam and returned to his 
old love, the Ottawa Valley. “ Dickie Delver ” is the son of an 
arbitrary Californian inillionaiJe who, withoi^ consulting the 
young couple, insists on Dickie marrying his wfrd. Each bolts 
from the other, and the story is taken up with their adventures 
in the Ottawa Valley, the heroine disguised as an Indian girl, 
and the hero as a solitary squatter. The story is brimful of 
adventure from beginning to end and its innate joyousness does 
much to dissipate the one or two tragedies which grow out of 
the young people’s attempts to live their own lives in their own 
way. 
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New 6/- Novels 

The Order of Release SrdBdMon 

By H. OE VERE STACPdoLE 

Author of “The Blue Lagoon,** “ The Ship of Coral,** etc. , 

In Mr. Stacpoolc's new romance, “The Order of Release,*’ 
we find ourselves at once in the Paris of Louis XV., and in the 
presence of the terrible and courtly Comte de Sar tines. Lieutenant 
General of Police. Moving from out the glittering crowd of 
Versailles, the Baroness Sophie Linden, an Austrian, accredited 
to the Court of Versailles on a small mission to the Dauphiness* 
materializes herself as an opponent to De Sartines, who has cast 
her lover, the Comte de Lussac, in prison. The duel between 
Madame Linden, armed only with her beauty and wit, and De 
Sartines, with all the power of France behind him ; how she frees 
De Lussac, how she crushes De Sartines, and how at last she saves 
him from the effect of her own machinations — all this forms a 
story sparkling with brilliant dialogue and crowded with extra- 
ordinary, dramatic and humorous situations. 

The Satanist 4th Edition 

By MRS. HUGH FRASER 

Author of “ A Diplomatist’s Wife in Many Lands,” 

“A Diplomatist’s Wife in Japan,” A Little Grey Sheep,” etc. 

and J. I. STAHLMANN 

Joint-authors of “The Golden Rose.” 

This is the story of a beautiful Italian girl of good family, who 
under the baneful influence of a Satanist servant, herself becomes 
in desperation a Satanist. She is made to desecrate the altars 
of the churches, ind although after her happy marriage with a 
Sicilian gentleman, she finds it not only impossible to break with 
the Satanists, but that the leader of the sect has specially singled 
her out for terrorizing. After enduring untold misery, the young 
wife is instrumental in breaking up the secret society of Devil- 
worshippers. Strange as are some of the details in this story, they 
are, nevertheless, based on facts connected with the soul-destroying 
cult^as it exists to-day. 
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New 6/- Norels 


Tke Outpost of Eternity 

By COSMO HAMILTON 

Author of “Adam’s Clay,” ‘The Princess of New York,” &c. 

Mr. Cosmo Hamilton’s new novel is a story showing the effect 
of parental self-indulgence, dishonesty and looseness on two 
beautiful girls. Opening in the country, the first part of the book 
leads up to the scandalous pecuniary crash of the attractive 
scoundrel, Tony Okehampton. All the rest of the scenes are 
laid in London — the London of the moment — and Mr. Cosmo 
Hamilton has drawn memorable pictures of the various shady 
t3rpes who infest the fashionable restaurants, hang on grimly to 
the fringe of Society and live by their wits. Into this whirlpool 
the two Okehampton girls are flung, stamped with hereditary traits. 
How they sink and swim is shown m a story which for human 
interest, vivid portraiture and well-sustained excitement, is far 
and away the best that has come from this author’s pen. 

Christopher 3rd Edition 

By RICHARD PRYCE 

Author of “ The Successor,” etc. 

” Simply masterly .” — Daily Mail. ^ 

” It does not often fall to the lot of the Reviewer to read a 
book with real delight from cover to cover. But this has been 
our happy fate in the case of ” Christopher ” — a book to be read, 
not only read, but re-road — that something of its wholesomeness 
and honourable teaching may force its way into our sophisticated 
modem minds .” — Morning Post, 
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New 6/- Novels 


The Coward InAEdHMS 

By ROBERT HUGH BENSQN 

Author of “The Necromancers,** “ A Winnowing,** &c. 

“ The Coward ’* deals almost exclusively with the problem 
of fear. A young man, whose training and surroundings are all 
directed towards making him chivalrous and courageous, discovers 
little by little that in the face of danger he cannot trust himself, 
that his nerves break down and that he behaves badly. The novel 
IS an analysis of this state of mind, and of the judgments usually 
passed upon it by the world in general , it also attempts to indicate 
the true judgment that should be passed, and describes a practical 
endeavour to counteract it. 


The Queen's Peril 

By MRS. HUGH FRASER 

Author of “ A Diplomatist's Wife in Japan,*' &c. 

and HUGH FRASER 

This is a charming romance of the French Court in the time 
of Louis XIV., when Anne was his girl-wife. The story itself 
centres round the beautiful young Queen and her friends and 
enemies, and her relations with Louis by turns weak, vain, rehgious 
and gloomy or gay and brutal, now the jealous lover, and now the 
despot from whom those who love Anne seek to shield her at 

risk of their own hves. 

r 

Among the Queen’s ladies one, Solange de Luy, is very like 
Anne in figure and hair, and the story is evolved upon an incident 
when at a masqued ball, Solange has to represent the Queen, and 
even Louis is deceived. For three days there are only two at Court 
who know that the Queen is missing and is a prisoner in the Castle 
of a Marquis, enemy of the Throne. 



New 6/- Novels. 


Tke Serpent's Tooth 

By B. M. BROKER 

Author of “ Beyond the Pale,” etc. 

This is a recital of the events in the life of a woman — from the age of 
seventeen to twenty-seven. It describes her d6but in society — her 
marriage, divorce, and disgrace — her years of self-sacrifice and self- 
eifacement, the cruel return for all her devotion -finally her release from 
a self-imposed yoke — and her ultimate happiness. 

The Arrival of Antony 

By DOROTHEA CONYERS 

Author of “The Strayings of Sandy,” &c. 

Mrs. Conyers’ new book is a sporting one, on the lines of the 
** Strayings of Sandy.” It tells of Antony, brought up in Germany, 
coming over to Ireland to live with his uncles, who are horse- 
dealers, and the adventures which befall him with them. 

“A Masterpiece.’^ 

1 st Edition 20,000 copies; 2 nd and '^rd Editions ewhausted. 

A 4/A large Edition now ready, 

Adrian Savage 

By L%CAS MALET 

Author of “The Wages of Sin,” “Sir Richard Calmady,” 

“ The Far Horizon,” etc. 

Adrian Savage* must take its stand by the side of the masterly pictures of our 
time, for it is a work of art which stands GXjXl^—Bookmm. 

“ A book that Ungers in the memory.”— /V<nc*. 
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Nevrlfi/- Novels 


Sharrow 

By BARONESS VON HUTTBN 

Author of “ Pam,’* “ Kingsmead,” &c. 


This is certainly the author’s most ambitious work. It is an 
attempt to describe the love of family and family land on a man 
who has grown badly wrong through personal suffering. Incident- 
ally, therefore, the book is a patriotic one. Sandy Sharrow is 
at once a strong and pathetic figure — a creation which must be 
ranked among the best of the Baroness von Hutten’s heroes. 
Among the characters, many are amusing, and notwithstanding 
the seriousness of its theme the book is full of delightful humour. 


Stoneladies 

By E. M. CHANNON 

Author of “ The Real Mrs, Holyer,” etc. 


Richenda Clephane, a big, red-haired, gawky girl of sixteen, 
and her golden-haired pretty sister Hope, are living with their 
mother in a cottage near Eton on the Thames. They are happy 
in their own little home, but Mrs. Clephane, finding that she must 
have a serious — prjjbably fatal operation — ^arranges for the girls 
to go to Stoneladi 33, on the Yorkshire Moors, to a cousin of hers, 
Miss Barbara Bellasies, with whom she was intimate in her youth, 
Mrs* Qephane dies, and the girls live on at Stoneladies with Barbara, 
who is rather miserly, an old maid, and who does not give thm 
a very good time. She is, however, called away to London and 
comes back married, to the utter bewilderment of everyone. 
This opens a brighter prospect for the girls who ultimately are all 
made happy. 
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New 6 /- Novels 


Lady Q — 

^ By MRS. BAILLIE SAUNDERS 

Author of “Saints in Society,” “The Mayoress's Wooing,” etc 


This is a romance of the very spirit of modern London, and 
its scenes are l&id with equal liveliness in the sodden East, the 
gilded city, and the gay West. It is the story of a woman, who, 
in dire want, exchanges clothes with a suicide. Incidentally, 
also, she acquires the name of the dead woman, and, half m terror, 
half remorse, the keeping of her young child. How the thief 
rises socially, step by step, through what she believes to be the 
“ luck ” of* the suicide’s clothes, makes a dramatic and exciting 
story. 


The House on the Mall 

By EDGAR JEP80N 


Author of “The Lady Noggs,” “Tangled Wedlock,” &c. 


“ The House on the Mall ” is a story of the masterly and 
ingenious crimes of a masterly and ingenious criminal. The house 
IS connected by an underground passage with Rawnsley's Empo- 
rium in the Chiswick High Road and with a house in a side street. 
Also another passage, uncommonly convement for the disposal 
of corpses, opens into the bed of the Thames. In this house Paul 
Mauleverer weaves the webs of cnme in which he enmeshes his 
victims. He takes no active part in his operations himself, but 
works through able agents, a retired Colonel of the Ottoman army, 
a man about town, a prize-fighter, and the manager of the Jewellery 
Department of Rawnsley’s Emporium. With tlteir aid he kidnaps 
ana robs Lady Aldington of thirty thousand p%unds’ worth of 
emeralds, kidnaps a young American millionaire, kidnaps and 
imprisons the detective who recognizes m him the Sixth Marquis 
of Drysdale, who had escaped him ten years before. Then, 
when these tools try to play him false, he disposes of them in 
diflerent but most ingenious fashions. All through this warp of 
exciting crime runs the relieving woof of the charming and delight- 
ful love-afEairs of the beautifm Nancy Weston, Andrew Rawns- 
ley’s secreta^, the Seventh Marquis of Drysdale. and the young 
American millionaire. 
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New 6/- Novels 


The Red Man's Secret 

A Romance of the Stage Prairie 

By F. FRANKFORT MOORE 

Author of “ I Forbid the Banns,” &c. 

Mr. Frankfort Moore’s new story is likely to prove as great 
a novelty in its way as did his early work, “ I Forbid the Banns,” 
many years ago. It is sufficient to say that the book has been 
described by those who have seen it as very bright and witty, 
and something entirely fresh ; in fact, an entirely new note in 
fiction. 


Varick's Legacy 

By G. B. BURGIN 

Author of “ A Lady of Spain,” 

“ Dickie Delver, etc. 

In ” Varick’s Legacy,” Mr. G. B. Burgin makes a fresh 
departure with the story of two highly-cultured young English 
gentlewomen, who, tired of the uselessness of their lives, disguise 
their identity, take a little house at Crouch End, and endeavour 
to become of use to their fellow-creatures, the one as a nurse and 
the other as a wr^tter. ** Varick ^ receives his legacy in the nove 
shape of three ^oung literary aspirants, who have resolved to 
become famous men, and are bequeathed to him by an old friend 
who first set Varick’s feet in the way of greatness. The book 
is concerned mainly with Varick’s difficulties in dealing with them, 
and the very charming love-story which arises when the three 
young men and the two young girls are brought together. 
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Successful lisvets— recently published 


Slid Edition 

TKe Third Miss Wenderby 

By MABEL BARNES GRUNDY 

Author of “ Hilary on Her Own,” etc. 

“ The novel excels iu wit, humour, observation, ani characterisation, nmi shonlrt 
actteve one of the outstaudinp gncceiftes of the year." 


The Green Curtain 

By M. E. BRADDON 

Authoi of “Lady Audley’s Secret,” etc. 

Of this important new long novel (190,000 words) The World says, -‘“The Green 
OurUin ’ is as fall of interest and as entrancing, considered simply as a tale, os though 
It were not full of the wisdom of experience, the craft of a master-hand, and the special 
knowledge which flows fortli so easily an(i so spontaneonsly as to be apparent t<> 
those we also know. The hopeless love of Godwin for Lady Beaumont is a veritable Idyll. 


2f\d Edition 


An Accidental Daughter 

By COSMO HAMILTON 


Author of “ Adames Clay,” “The Infinite Capacity,” etc. 


"A book full of interest and exciting situations. There is little doubt that An 
Accidental Daughter’ will t)« welcomed by those who like a "Strong storj’ in which there 
is also sweetness. It is thoroughly wholesome, and not a little of It i« touched with 
fancy.’ ’—irarW. 


The Dawn of All 


% 

^ 2ad Edition 


By ROBERT HUGH BENSON 

Author of “The Conventionalists,” “None Other Gods,” etc. 

“ There is some quality about all Father Benson’s writing which (for uwot of a letter 
word) I must oall oompulsion. It is certain that one oannot tolp listening to 
he chooses to say. Every one, of whatever conviction, will find it intensely interesting. 
—Ptmeh. 
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Jiutedinson* s Ji^ew Bf- net Series 

In crown 8vo^ cloth gill, with coloured wrapper. % 

They and I 

By JEROME K. JEROME 

Author of “ Paul Kelver,** ** Three Men in a Boat,** etc. 

" This is Mr. Jerome's peculiar vintage, sparkling with 
spontaneous gaiety, and rich in the deeper tone which suggests 
itself from time to time behind the sparkle. The author is said 
to have described the work as a more mature ' Three Men in a 
Boat.* That is just what it is ." — Evening Standard. 

The Far Horizon 

By LUCAS MALET 

Author of “ Sir Richard Calmady,** “ The Wages of Sin,** etc. 

" The story is very beautifully told. ‘ The Far Horizon * is a 
notable work, a most thoughtful and valuable contribution to 
present day fiction.** — Standard, 

Kate of Kate Hall 

By ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER 
and A. L. FELKIN 

" A remarkable piece of work* Power, as distinct from 
brilliancy, displays itself from the opening. Plot, characters, 
background all are firmly conceived and firmly handled." — World, 

A Nest of Linnets 

By F. FRANKFORT MOORE 

** Keeps reader inter^ted and entertained f om the first 
page to the last ." — Daily News. 

The Jessamy Bride 

By F. FRANKFORT MOORE 

** * The Jessamy Bride * is so fine a conception that it seems cold 
criticism to descnM it as Mr. Frankfort Moore's best Uterary feata 
although this story claims such acknowledgment." — World, 
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NBW VOLUMES 


% ^ 

Hutchinson’s I/- Net Novels 

Each in Crown Svo., Cloth Qilt. 

THE LORDSHIP OF LOVE 

By BARONEBS VON HUTTEN 

Author of “ Pull)/' &0. 

A TRUE WOMAN 

By BAR0NE8B ORCZY 

Author of “ Tlie Elusive Pimpernel.” 

MAX 

By KATHERINE CECIL THURSTON 

Author of “ John (’hilcote, M.P.," &c. 

NONE OTHER GODS 

By ROBERT HUGH BENSON 

Author ot “ The Dawn of All," &e. 

THE GREEN PATCH 

By BAR0ME8S VON HUTTEN 


Each in Crown 8vo. With attractive cover in colours. 


LET THE ROOF FALL IN 

By FRANK DANBY 

Author of ” The Heart of a Ohild,” Ac. 

THE SHIP OF CORAL 

By H. BE VERE STACPOOLE 

Author of ” The Blue Lagoon." 

THE TRUTH ABOUT MAN • 

%y A SPINSTER 

THE DESERT DREAMERS 

By KATHLYN RHODES 

Author of ** Flower of Graai.” 


THE BLINDNESS OF VIRTUE 

By COSMO HAMILTON 

Author of Adam’s Olay,” Ac., Ac. 
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Is. NBT MVISlS-contioued. 

Each in crown Svo, cloth gilt^ with coloured wr%^er. 


PETTICOAT GOVERNMENT 

By Baroness Orczy 

THE NECROMANCERS 

By R. H. Benaon 

KINGSMEAD 

By Baronoaa Von Hutten 

TORN SAILS tSTfk Tko«»nd 

By Allen Raine 

THE LADIES’ PARADISE 

By Emile Zola 

A WINNOWING 

By R. H. Benson 

THE MYSTERIES OF MARSEILLES 

By Emile Zola 

THE STORY OF AN AFRICAN FARM 

Illtll TfcoOMBd 

By Olive Schreiner 

A WELSH SINGER 

By Allen Raine 

Author of ** A Welsh Wilch,*^ “ Torn Sails, etc, 

Allen Raine’s novels have now reached a sale totalling over TWO 
MILLIONS. 

THE ELUSIVE PIMPERNEL 

By Baroness Orcay 

^huthor of ** The Scarlet Pimpernel etc, 

THE STRAYINGS OF SANDY 

By Dorothea Conyers 

A SPIRIT IN PRISON 

By Robert HIchens 

THE THREE BROTHERS 
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By Eden Phlllpotts 



la. NET NOYEES-coflf/nW. 

crown 8w, cloth gilt^ with coloured wrapper. 

A dAoble threab 

• By Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler 

TATTERLEY 

By Tom Gallon 

CONFESSIONS OF A LADIES’ MAN 

* 45th ThottMad 

By Wm. Le Queux 

I FORBID THE BANNS ,o,.e 

By F, Frankfort Moore 


Each in crown 8vo, with attractive paper covers in colours. 


THIS— MY SON 


By Ren6 Bazin 

GREEN GINGER iBy Arthur Morrison 

Author of *‘Talea of Mean Streeta,** etc* 


VIRGINIA OF THE RHODESIANS 


7th Editioa 

SERVITUDE 

NOR ALL YOUR TEARS 
REDEMPTION 

ALSO 


By Cynthia Stockley 
By Irene Osgood 
By Maud H. Yardley 
By Rene Bazin 


A aew, humorous, holiday book, by the 
author of Che **The SAiths of Surbiton.*’ 

‘CHICOT’ IN AMERICA 

By Keble Howard 

THE SOUL MARKET 

** Ensland's Own Jungle '* 

By Olive Christian Malvery 
(Mrs. Archibald Mackirdy) 
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Hutchinson’s 7d. Novels 

'Si/ 

A series of successful Copyright Works of Fiction in foolsty^) 8vo 

printed In clear type on good paper, and taetefu^y 
bound In art cloth with gold lettering, designed 
title-page and frontispiece on art paper. * 


JVEW VOLVMBS 

BY THE LEADING AUTHORS 


TWO IMPOSTORS AND TINKER 
THE THIEF OF VIRTUE 
PARK LANE 
JEZEBEL 

THE CONVENTIONALISTS 
SEYMOUR CHARLTON 
THE SILVER AXE 
THE LOST CONTINENT 
HILARY ON HER OWN 
CARTHOWEN 

SOME HAPPENINGS OF GLENDALYNE 
THE FARRINCDONS 
THE SUPREME TEST 
THE HEART OF MARYLEBONE 
FAIR MARCAREJ « 

A LOST EDEN 
A LITTLE GREY SHEEP 
THE BRIDE’S MIRROR 
A YELLOW ASTER 


By Dorothea Conyers 
By Eden Phillpotts 
By Percy White 
By Richard Pryce 
By Robert Hugh Benson 
By W. B. Maxwell 
By Evelyn Everett-Green 
By C. J. Cutcliffe Hyne 
By Mabel Barnes Grundy 
By Allen Raine 
By Dorothea Conyers 
By Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler 
By Mrs. Baillie Reynolds 
By ** Handasyde ” 

By H. Rider Haggard 
By M. E. Braddon 
By Mrs. Hugh Fraser 
By Mrs. Baillie Saunders 
By ‘*IoTA” 
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HtitchmsoA’s 7d. Novels 

L seritf?^ suceeufal Copyright Works of Fiction in foolscap 8vo, 

pri^W In olaw type on good paper, and taatetUly bound 
A art olotb with gold lettering, designed title-page 
and frontispiece on art paper. 


ALREADY PUBLISHED 


THE LEADING AUTHORS 

By MRS. BAILLIE-REYNOLDS 
By MBS. BAILLiE-REVNOLDS 
By M. E. BRADDON 
By ROSA N. CAREY 
By ROSA N. CAREY 
By MARY CHOLMONDELEY 
By DOROTHEA CONYERS 
By JUSTUS MILES FORMAN 
By HENRY HARLAND 


BY 

^'Thalassa 

The Han Who Won 
Beyond These Vetoes 
Hollie’s Prince 
My Lady Frivol 
Prisoners 

Lady Elverton’s Emeralds 
The Stumbling Block 
The Royal End 
By Order of the Czar (2rst Edition) By JOSEPH HATTON 
The Filibusters By cutcliffe hyhe 

Tommy and Co. By jerome k. jerome 

The Gamblers By william le queux 

The Under Secretary By william le queux 

By Right of Sword By A. w. MARCNMONT 

At The Cross Roads By F. F. MONTRESOR 

Into The Highways and Hedges By f. f. montruor 
The One Who Looked On By F. ¥. montresor 


A Rising Star 
Litany Lane 
Ttte Mayoress’s Wooing 
A Lonely Little Lady 
The Gambler 


By DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY 
By MRS. BAILUE SAUNDERS 
By MRS. BAILLIE SAUNDERS 
By OOLF WYLURDI 
By MRS. TNORSTON 
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Hutchinsoa’s 6d. No?ets 

Well printed on good paper in olear readable ^ 
Hntehinion’i Sixpenny Copyright Koveli stand easily/ 
ahead of all other similar reprints. ^ 

NBW VOLUMES. ^ 


SIR NIGEL 

A. Conan Doyle 

THE HEART OF A CHILD 

Franlc Danl^ 

PEG THE RAKE 

“Bita” . 

DIANA OF DREAMS 

6. B. Bnrgin 

PAUL KELVER 

Jerome X. Jerome 

A PRINCESS OF NEW YORK 

Coimo Hamilton 
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